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CHANGE THE FIRST.-OF TIME. 

In these days of art, culture, science, philanthropy, 
wisdom, progress, enlightenment, and general trium])]! 
of civilization, it would be a hard task to fix upon the 
most hideously dismal spot in this island. A score of 
great cities would put in conflicting square miles of 
progress and triumph in the shape of slums. Where- 
fore, to simplify the problem, I subtract some eighty 
odd years from the century, thus obtaining an age of 
darkness when, bad as things were, people at any rate 
had room to breathe, and could reach blue and green in 
something less than a day's journey by machinery. 
And setting aside the simple rookeries of our fore- 
fathers, and our own development of tkoxcL vc^'c^ -t'^^- 
productions oi Inferno, the mo^X \v\^^q>\^'^ ^^esox^^ss^f^^* 
1 



2 GOLDEN BELLS. 

was, and is, the work of a caprice of nature. And there 
this story begins. 

It is an extensive tract on the southwestern coast 
where anybody standing in the midst of it can still, with- 
out the faintest trouble on the part of fancy, imagine 
himself in some exceptionally ill-favored portion of the 
region where the children of Israel lost their way for 
forty years. Though the sea is hard by, it can be 
neither heard nor seen. Though a small fishing village, 
and the sparse dwellings of a scattered parish, are more 
or less within reach, these are likewise invisible. Noth- 
ing meets the eye but a jumble of sand-hills seeming 
to reach, though in reality blotting out, the horizon ; 
here bare, and there patched or tufted with gray reed, 
not thick enough to bind them. And nothing meets 
the ear but the swish of the wind through the reeds as 
it drives the sand into the cheeks and stings them, as 
with a million needle - points, well-nigh past bearing. 
There are no paths, for the simple reason that this same 
wind would obliterate them in an hour. And so devoid 
is it of landmarks, so monotonous are the mounds and 
hollows, that one might lose one's self there, if not for 
quite so long as the Jews on their way to the Land of 
Promise, yet for a very uncomfortably appreciable time. 
And should the wind fall, and an evening mist creep 
over the wilderness from the sea, or a drizzle blot out 
such bearings as may be found, something worse might 
happen, and has happened, than mere loss of way. 

For there have been times when those heaving 
mounds of sand have become so many waves in motion, 
shifting the face of the desert, changing the course of 
the stream that somehow filters through them, and en- 
gulfing every creature and thing. And thereby hung 
a legend concerning this realm of desolation which any 
person who had seen the place might be alnioat )^ar- 
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CHANGE THE FIRST— OF TUNE. 3 

doned for half believing. It was certainly striking, 
and on a larger scale than the legends of this little 
island often are. Where the sand rolled and the gray 
sea-reeds grew — so the story ran — had once been a great 
and flourishing city in times that must have been an- 
cient even when Arthur was king. There had been 
palaces and markets and temples, and a great port 
where the fleets of Sidon traded for tin. The name of 
the city, set in a flourishing region, was forgotten: but 
there it ha^ grown, in wealth and luxury, a rival to 
Carthage or Marseilles, till, all in a single night, a great 
wind blew a sand cloud from the East, and left not 
a solitary sign of what once had been. Yesterday a 
great and glorious city — to-day, a heap of sand. 

No doubt there was some evidence in the neighbor- 
hood of a civilization earlier than that of a Roman 
colony. There was an amphitheatre of turf about 
half a mile from the limit of the tract which county 
archaeologists failed to identify as Roman, and there 
were traces of early workings for metal made in a more 
ancient and yet more skilful manner than that of the 
Roman engineers. But these are but poor evidence on 
which to base a legend which, after all, is not peculiar 
to the parish of Porthtyre. A great city lies also at 
the bottom of the Lake of Bala, in North Wales; some 
great Irish Bog (I forget which) covers another; Lake 
Van, in Armenia, overwhelms the world's earliest capi- 
tal; and the doings of Vesuvius belong to history. 
Nevertheless the legend had outlasted what must have 
been, at a moderate computation, something approach- 
ing three thousand years; and when a story is as old 
as that, it is plainly past contradicting. 

But what can the barely possible events of near upon 
three thousand years ago hav^ \»o ^q ^\\X!l ^'jv.-^'^ •C^'^i^. 
some among us can stiW xemexcJa^T't ^Vr^^A^ ^^^^^^n»j^ 



4 GOLDEN BELLS. 

And, therefore, let them go — even as our own glories 
will have to pass some day, when Nature becomes wea- 
ried out at last with us and our ways. 

When old Oliver Graith, of Zion Farm, near Porth- 
tyre, died, he turned out to have been an even richer 
man than the neighbors had looked for, though he had 

- always been reputed something more than warm. His 
farm was unencumbered freehold; he had several thou- 
sands in the hands of a banker at Redruth; and the ex- 
tent of so large a fortune for a plain farmer was ac- 
countable for, less by his sober ways and thrifty habits 
than by the constant success that used to attend his 
share in a cutter that, war or no war, traded with Spain. 
And the fortune was practically all the greater because 
by his death it was not divided. Subject to a life 
charge for the benefit of his widow — nearly thirty years 
younger than he — everything went, land, money, trad- 
ing share, and all, to his only child, Oliver Graith the 
younger, then eighteen; the sole trustee being Mrs. 
Graith's first cousin, the Redruth banker, Lancelot 
Ambrose by name. 

In short, Oliver Graith the younger was so good a 
match as to render natural and justifiable, in every way, 
the proposal of the trustee that his only remaining un- 
married daughter, Susan, should keep the young widow 
company for a while in the early days of her mourning. 
Otherwise, no trustee whom anybody would trust with 
a farthing would have been so insane as to throw a very 
tolerably pretty and unquestionably amiable girl of 
seventeen into the daily companionship of the widow's 
son. And, justifiable under all the circumstances as it 
was, there were not wanting neighboring farmers' wives 

with daughters of their own who declared that they 
would never have done any such thing ioT \\i^ ^ w\^, 
t 
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There seemed, however, but little danger, though the 
visit of Susan Ambrose to Zion Farm seemed little like- 
ly to come to an early end. Oliver liked his young kins- 
woman, whose acquaintance he first made on the day 
of his father's funeral; but her presence by the hearth 
or in the dairy, where she proved herself worth double 
her weight in goUl, had no apparent eflFect in keeping 
him about the house or the fields, where a young farmer 
should be. For it must be owned that there was an 
ominous touch of wildness about the heir, who, for the 
rest, was as fine a young fellow for his seventy-one 
inches as was to be found in that parish or, for that 
matter, in a dozen more. During his father's life he 
had been kept with a tight hand; and opportunities for 
the sowing of wild oats at Porthtyre were exceedingly 
few, even for a youngster who liad the means. But he 
had once made a trip to San Sebastian (or somewhere 
near it) on board the Livehj Peg, the before-mentioned 
cutter, with the Basque skipper; and he never after 
that took again with real kindness to the farm. That 
was when he was sixteen. The trip had been taken 
against orders; he had flipped on board without even 
the skipper's knowledge; and when he came back, the 
precocious prodigal was welcomed home, not with the 
fatted calf, but with the soundest of thrashings — a dis- 
cipline no doubt efficacious in most cases, but only con- 
firming in Oliver a taste for adventure that must have 
come from some very far-off ancestry indeed. 

And there were other signs of a roving temper about 
the lad that would unquestionably have given his fa- 
ther trouble in mind and estate had not the latter died 
before his somewhat slow wits had time to observe 
them. The first thing he did on coming into his estate 
was the open announcement of his determinatioti to 
share the next trip of t\ie Li'oel'vj Peg— ^<^ -^«Kc^5^^"^ 
said, to Jeam the business, aw^ to ^e^ \Xv^ ^cs^sS^- 
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Mrs. Graith, a rather delicate, timid creature, who 
had run altogether to motherhood, and should, for com- 
plete mental and moral health, have had a brood of a 
dozen at least instead of one masterful bantam to 
cackle over, dictated to Susan a letter to Mr. Ambrose 
at Redruth, asking anxiously for counsel, and suggest- 
ing the interposition of the influence of a trustee. 
Lancelot Ambrose did better than answer the letter by 
another. Without delay he rode over to Zion Farm, 
and gave the widow the soundest advice in the world. 

" Green shoulders can't grow gray heads," he argued. 
" 'Tis quite right and proper a young fellow should see 
the world before he settles down — if he don't before, 
he'll be wanting to do it after; and then there's Old 
Nick to pay. Danger, Mrs. Graith? Of course there's 
danger. You're in danger at this minute. So is Susan. 
So am I. And so mysterious are the hands of Provi- 
dence that, 'pon my soul, I'd sooner put myself in those 
of your good Captain Vasco; one knows where one is 
with him. Think of it, my dear cousin — for nigh 
twenty years has the Lively Peg been crossing the 
Bay of Biscay, and back again, and not once has she 
lost a cargo, or been sniffed by the coastguard. I'd 
have gone myself if I'd had the chance at his age. 
Yes — ^let him go. A young fellow's none the worse 
for a bit of spirit, Susan — eh ?" 

"But the farm?" feebly protested the widow, con- 
vinced by his genial eloquence, but not persuaded. 

" Oh, you're a first-rate farmer yourself — a long way 
better than Nol. A farmer of eighteen! Why, he'll 
be following oats with wheat, and forgetting the fal- 
low; and every hind will be leading him by the nose. 
Yes; he's a clever young shaver, and he'll be a fine 
farmer one of these days; but Rome wasn't built in a 
dajr. So I say, let him go." 
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So not only was the scale cast on the side of indul- 
gence by the stronger will, but Mr. Ambrose — surely a 
pattern to all trustees — allowed Oliver a handsome 
sum for pocket-money out of the balance in his hands, 
so that the lad started as a sort of prince among hie 
fellows. He kissed his. mother affectionately, and 
Susan shyly, and off he went, thinking how good and 
sweet they both were till the spray of the Atlantic 
swept all stay-at-home thoughts away. Adventures 
are to the adventurous; and this second voyage gave 
him his heart's desire. The famous bay showed him 
what it could do in a storm: and the Lively Peg 
showed him also what she could do. For one whole 
day they were chased by a French sloop, and on an- 
other had to show white wings to an English cruiser, 
narrowly escaping a hole in her stern. I doubt if Mrs. 
Graith, when she sighed of danger, had any real notion 
of the exceedingly lively nature of Peg^s voyages, or 
she would have protested a good deal more strongly 
before giving in. And the risks — Oliver had reason to 
guess afterwards — were even greater than they seetned; 
and that the excellent Basque skipper had that on board 
which, had they been taken and overhauled, would 
have insured for him and all his crew a swing from 
the yard-arm. The Peg certainly lay off a quiet spot 
on the French coast that was not on the route, while 
the shipper had himself rowed ashore, nothing coming 
of the incident in the way of trade. 

However, San Sebastian, or somewhere near it, was 
reached at last; and business having to wait on all 
sorts of conditions — the state of the moon and of the 
tide, and the arrival of a train of loaded mules that 
could not travel by daylight — he went ashore to spend 
his money. Oliver Graith was a jovial •A.\3L<11^<^'<^-V^'iix\&^ 
35 weU. as SL free-handed and ^Iv^-\Q<^\s^'^^^^xsv«^^?$j^^ 
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and there were plenty to appreciate him at San Sebas- 
tian, both he and she. His circle was anything but 
aristocratic, but exceedingly merry; and was all the 
more fascinating for being a trifle savage. Mr. Lance- 
lot Ambrose, in underrating the dangers of the sea, 
must have forgotten the dangers of the shore — or he 
may not have known them, as an untra veiled man. 
The air seemed alive with daggers and kisses; and 
which were the more formidable it would be hard to 
say. 

And in another matter the wisdom of Lancelot Am- 
brose failed to be justified. When Graith came home 
to his mother and to Susan it is true that he did settle 
down for a while, and even took walks over the farm, 
spending the evenings in chatting to the two women 
about the trifles of the day. But this was not for long. 
It must be owned that, simple as Porthtyre was, it con- 
tained, mainly among the fisher-folk, about as rough 
and wild a lot as could well be found anywhere; and to 
these Oliver was attracted as inevitably as the needle 
to the magnet. He was not a bad young fellow. He 
was neither profligate nor tippler. But he was over- 
flowing with high spirit, revelling in strength and vigor 
and life: he simply could not sit down; wliile he un- 
consciously felt hirtiself imprisoned in the narrow world 
of Porthtyre. There was no Australasia, no Africa, 
wherein a man might stretch his tingling limbs in those 
days. Trips to Ferrol and San Sebastian became more 
frequent; and, between them, he took a leading part in 
similar enterprises out of pure deviltry. Then he was 
a splendid cragsman — so complete that he could descend 
the face of the Gull Rock, after a night's carouse, with- 
out the help of a rope, and reach the bottom sober. 
No wonder he became a sort of king in the place, or 
rather a Prince Hal, even without tW \v^\^ oi \.\ife \m.- 
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limited money with which Lancelot Ambrose so kind- 
ly continued to supply him, without any useless worry 
of counsels or questions. 

At last, however, arrived the eventful day when he 
was to become his own master in law as well as in fact, 
and when he was not to have even the slight trouble of 
applying to the most agreeable of trustees when he 
wanted funds. It was his twenty-first birthday — long 
looked for, come at last; though why he should be so 
anxious for the arrival of a mere formality is by no 
means clear. 

The widow and the girl, remembering the nature of 
the day, and impressed with a vague sense of its im- 
portance, could not refrain from conscious admiration 
of the young prodigal as he stepped into the kitchen 
for a hearty breakfast before starting for Redruth to 
have a final business interview with Mr. Lancelot Am- 
brose. They had reason. Fulness of muscle and big- 
ness of frame, with rather strongly-marked features, 
gave the ex-infant a look of maturity beyond his years: 
he might pass- already for eight-and-twenty, and would 
therefore in all likelihood look little older at eight-and- 
twenty than to-day, and perhaps younger. But there 
was plenty of youth, and to spare, in the sea-burned 
complexion, the curly brown hair, the keen gray eyes, 
and the ready smile that had already played wholesale, 
though far from irremediable, havoc among the hum- 
bler beauties of Northern Spain. He might have all 
the faults under the sun, save two. No one looking at 
him could imagine him either turning tail or telling a 
lie: and if charity covers the sins of others, courage 
and truth go very far towards covering a man's own. 
Though dressed in his best, he failed to look awkward 
— which argued a rarer virtue still*. iVvaX* QJ^^^^.^^'^i^sow 
was not vain. 
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" Many, many happy returns of the day, my best of 
boys!" said the widow, kissing him on tiptoe, with an 
April smile. 

"Many happy returns of the day. Cousin Oliver!" 
said Susan Ambrose, holding out a frank hand in which 
lay a watch-case of her own working, embroidered with 
the quintessence of wisdom — 

Do What You Ought Come What Come Can. 

Oliver bent down his lips to her cheek. " Thank you 
both!" said he. " And now for breakfast. Lord, if I 
get as much hungrier next year as I've been getting 
the last, you'll find out what Come Can't; and that's a 
meal too many. ' Do as I ought ?' I'll begin at once 
— I'll do everything as I ought by that chine. And, 
truly, mother, I really do want to be a good boy, now 
that I'm a man." 

" But you are, Oliver!" said his mother. "If you'd 
only be less venturesome on the rocks, and not quite so 
fond of the sea, and would spend just one or two more 
evenings with me and Susan, you'd be the best boy — 
and man — " 

" Oh, that's all right. I'm safer on the cliff's face 
than you are on this floor — and for the best of reasons : 
one has to take care. And as for the sea — How can 
one help loving it? But for sitting at home — after to- 
night, why, I will!" 

" Sha'n't you be home to-night — this night ?" asked 
the widow, with gentle appeal. 

The tone went to his heart — more deeply than one 
who has just become his own master would care to own. 

" I wish I hadn't now," said he, " but it's a week ago 

the boys — some of them — bade me to a birth-night 

supper in the town; and I can't put them off now. It 

would be ungraciouB — like insulting t\ie«i\ ^tx^^ xk^^^'d. 
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never understand. So this once I must give in. But 
never mind. I'm going to make up a good deal'* 

" Well — God bless you!" said she. 

Oliver's road to Redruth lay through the town (as 
it was called) of Perth tyre ; and his popularity was 
evident as he rode down the street on his bay mare. 
" It was roses, roses, all the way." Everybody knew 
that Oliver Graith of Zion Farm had come of age that 
morning; and everybody — even the envious people and 
the Pharisees — turned up somewhere in the street, at 
some door or another, to give him a birthday greeting. 
Some came because they honestly liked him, or thought 
so, even as he honestly liked them; others out of genial 
good-humor; others out of curiosity; others because 
the others came; others from a sense of gala in the air; 
but all came — and the boys and girls cheered — Oliver 
Graith was a great hero among the boys and girls. 
Suddenly somebody was inspired with the happy 
thought of setting the bells going; and all at once the 
four bells of Porthtyre began to chime merrily. 

Come — What — Come — Can, 

» 

At the end of the village Oliver's band was clasped 
by his special crony and henchman, Tom Polwarth; 
the most zealous of fishers by night — the idlest of 
blacksmiths by day. 

"The top of the tide to you, Nol!" said he; ^*and a 
dark night; and all the fun of the fair. You won't 
forget this night, eh ? Lord, we'll make all the town 
remember Nol Graith's coming of age!" 

"Forget it, Tom? Not I? But here, lad — take 
these five guineas to the belfry, and bid the lads there 
drink jolly good luck to us all." 

" That's you, Nol—" 

"But don't let 'em get VAVxiOi aLTOx^X^^^-^^ «5^^^ 
time — leastwise, not too "blmfli to ^\\i%i''' 
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"Trust me," said Tom. And off rode Oliver, now 
at last escaped from his friends. And I am not sure 
that, just for once, he did not feel a trifle vain. He 
dearly liked to be liked; and that is not a bad sort of 
weakness, weakness though it be. 

And he had not boasted without thought of turning 
over a new leaf this fine November morning — almost 
too fine for comfort, seeing that the blueness of the 
sky was caused by a wind from the sea so strong that 
it swept the air positively clear of cloud. That may 
seem a peculiar effect of wind; but then this was al- 
together a singular wind, and from a quarter rare on 
that shore. And it came, not in gusts, but in a hard 
steady sweep, so that Oliver felt, in the open places, as 
if he and his mare were about to be borne bodily to 
the other side of the road, or carried sideways across 
the moor. However, it was not of meteorology he was 
thinking, but of his future life, as it was to be from 
that day. He regretted nothing — for his conscience 
was easy by nature, and nobody had ever done any- 
thing to make it tighter. Methodism had, as will have 
been gathered, made but little way in Porthtyre, and 
the Church still took things easy. In short, Oliver 
Graith was, without knowing it, a good deal of the 
pagan, to whom the present moment comprehends ev- 
erything that is really real. And so it was as a present 
picture that he saw himself walking his own harvest- 
fields like his fathers before him; or, for variety, tak- 
ing the place of Captain Vasco on the Lively Peg ; 
and, on the whole, chatting with his mother and Susan 
in the chimney-corner over such adventures as were fit 
for womankind to hear. It seemed natural, somehow, 
that Susan Ambrose should be always there — she had 
become a part of the place, which made it the pleasanter 
to come borne. As for the town, one tiVim^ ^«b^ c,qt13Axi. 
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— nobody should starve. Every good fellow who lost 
a boat, or broke a net, or got into trouble with his maj- 
esty's revenue, should come, as a matter of course, to 
Zion Farm. And of eating, drinking, and making 
merry, there should be no end. 

" Hang it, old lady, what's the good of keeping money 
to one's self ?" young Oliver asked of his mare, in a tone 
that would have made old Oliver turn in his grave. 

Arrived at Redruth, he put up his mare, glad to be 
out of her battle with the wind, emptied a horn of ale, 
and went to the bank without delay. It was not mar- 
ket-day, nor was any mining business going on : so that 
the street, often busier than many a bigger place, and 
throwing about suras that would startle a bourse — at 
least when tin was tin — was quiet, and Oliver did not 
meet a face he knew. It was not till he reached Am- 
brose's Bank that he felt as if there were something 
queerer than mere wind in the air. 

Though it was well on in the forenoon, the shutters 
were. up and the door was closed. 

As he stood staring up and down, speculating what 
this eccentricity should mean, he heard a harsh voice 
say, from somewhere near his ribs, 

"Ah — you may look at that bank, young man!" 

" I suppose I may, old gentleman," said Oliver, look- 
ing down at the queerest figure he had ever seen. The 
old gentleman in question was a short, almost dwarfish, 
nearly coffee-colored creature, with prodigiously thick 
shoulders that stooped forward till they were nearly 
close together, a bush of grizzled hair, a thick, perfectly 
straight nose, glowing eyes of dull black, and — what 
was rare in those days — a full black beard. The shab- 
biness of his clothes was extreme: and their cut was 
something outlandish, so that, t\ife ^^"^^^ ^\j»xssj8s 'sxj^n^ 
ill-matched patches vrere XYi^ xsiot^ Y^Q^cK^xss«!^^^ ^jos*- 
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played. The eyebrows were bushy and overhanging; 
so that, altogether, with hair, eyebrows, beard, and cof- 
fee-colored skin, the two eyes glowing out of all this 
darkness looked strange indeed. Glancing at the hands, 
Oliver saw that, shaped like a woman's, they were a 
good deal darker than nature had made them. 

Oliver, as a traveller in Spain, had seen a good many 
outlandish and picturesque specimens of humanity — 
the Contrabandist etc., the Zincalo, the Matador, and 
so forth; and he fancied at first that the creature who 
had accosted him in Redruth must be some Jew of the 
baser sort strayed from San Sebastian. But the same 
experience told him that the stranger was no Jew, in 
spite of the beard. He had not a Hebrew feature; and 
the coloring was much too dark, besides. Then the 
voice was harsh and rugged, and distinctively Gentile, 
even to the least experienced ear. Finally, in his Span- 
ish experiences, Oliver had never met an uncourteous 
Jew; while this man was rough, almost combative, in 
his manner of accosting a complete stranger. In those 
days, a Jew scarce dared to hold up his head before a 
Gentile; this man held up his as high as he could — 
very nearly five feet one, his hat included. 

"A great many people were looking at that bank 
yesterday. A very great many indeed. I was looking 
at it — yes, by Saint Mesrop, even I." 

Oliver had never heard of the saint; but it settled 
the matter. The old gentleman could be no Jew. 

" Is anything — " 

" Worth looking at, young man ? Yes, I am worth 
looking at: the only man in Redruth who has lost not 
one penny by Lancelot Ambrose; unless the other is 
you." 

Oliver had not a glimmer of the truth, and began to 
fancy the old g-entleman miglvt \)e sovxie ^ot\. oi ^w 
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oddity, or innocent; there was always one, in those 
days, in every town. Now, nobody dares to be odd, 
save for advertisement; and as for . innocence — well, 
bless our souls. 

" Oh, no fear of that," said he, pulling the bell. As 
he did so, he could have sworn that the uncanny creat- 
ure gave a ghastly sort of chuckle. But, on looking 
round, and down, he saw nothing but the same aggres- 
sive gravity. 

He pulled the bell again. 

" My good youth," said the other, " Do not throw 
good money after bad by wasting time. We say in 
my country, ' Who waits, wins.' And why do we say, 
* Who waits, wins ' ? We say it because it is not true. 
And why do we say what is not true ? Because to 
make other people wait, while we push on. That is 
how all the wise sayings are made, and why. If you 
will push on, find some wise saying, and go you the 
other way." 

" * Do what you ought ' ?" asked Oliver, remember- 
ing the watch-pocket, with a smile ; for he liked char- 
acter of any sort, and was easily amused. 

" Then — Do what you ought not ! " cried the stran- 
ger, with what seemed real passion. " Lancelot Am- 
brose has been one of the wise !" 

" There goes for thrice," said Oliver, lightly, pulling 
the bell once more — so hard in his growing impatience 
that the handle forgot to go back, and a jangle pro- 
claimed a broken wire. " That will wake them ! and 
while they are waking, tell me what in the name of 
mysteriousness you mean." 

" Even as the bell wire, so the bank," said the odd- 
ity. " Broke," said he. 

" God in heaven !" cried Oliver, t.wx\i\\i%^^'^. '*'* ^^'^ 
you mad ? Do you know wTaat — ■^'^ 
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" What I say ? Why not ? All things come to an 
end — yes ; even I." 

" Yes ; and precious soon, if you don't speak out, 
and plain." 

" Clkhous vrah — On my head be it. Yesterday, 
like a green bay-tree ; to-day, cut down and withered. 
That is business: and the more you cut and you wither, 
the more you blow and bloom. I hope you have not 
much in that bank, young man ?" 

" I don't know — I must see." 

Oliver hurried to the office of Mr. Lambert, whom 
he knew to be Mr. Ambrose's attorney. Mr. Lambert 
was in, and received him gravely. It was true— a ter- 
rible calamity had befallen. The most trusted man in 
Redruth and all its region had vanished — no mortal 
knew where. The attorney was more than sympa- 
thetic. He sent for books and papers, and went, at 
the cost of a whole afternoon, into the affairs of Zion 
Farm. 

And the result was — ruin. 

Not ruin comparative, but utter and absolute, be- 
yond the possibility of the most desperate struggle to 
redeem. By elaborate and complicated processes, with 
difficulty unravelled, which must be left to experts in 
the scientific conveyancing of eighty years ago, Zion 
Farm had been mortgaged many times, and finally sub- 
jected to foreclosure, over the head of its owner, who 
had been generously allowed only a fraction of what 
had been raised, in order to prevent inconvenient in- 
quiries. Oliver had not, for three months, been so 
much as the legal owner of what he believed to be his 
own freehold, which truly belonged to some foreign 
capitalist, Nicephorus Bedrosian by name — and a 
strange one. As for that unlimited balance in the 
bank, it bad gone where other balawcea had ^one; and 
ss for the nine tenths of the iivel^ Peg — 
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" It was yesterday," said Mr. Lambert, " that Lance- 
lot Ambrose left Redruth; and yesterday also that — " 

" Captain Vasco sailed from Porthtyre !" groaned 
Oliver. 

The attorney was silent. It is not to be supposed 
that he was unaware of the traffic in which the Lively 
Peg, of Porthtyre, Captain Vasco, chief owner, Oliver 
Graith, was engaged. But it was no time to deliver a 
homily on the text of rendering to Caesar: and besides, 
what was the crime of cheating the king to robbing 
widows and orphans, who, after all, enabled Lawyer 
Lambert himself to come by better liquor at a cheaper 
rate than if the letter of the law had been observed ? 

There was no use in the process of going through 
the whole miserable business all over again; but the 
attorney carried his good-nature even so far as that, 
and though without the hope of a fee. And the often er 
they went through the business, the clearer it became. 
Lancelot Ambrose had left his wards without either a 
penny or the means of making one. And he had so 
timed the culmination of his plans in flight that he 
might just miss the day of reckoning when Oliver be- 
came twenty-one. 

If only the Lively Peg had been left — then, at any 
rate, he would not have been left without a breadwin- 
ner. Tears came into his eyes for the cutter that he 
had come to love with the sort of human love that a 
ship inspires. 

" It is a, bad business, Mr. Graith," said the attorney, 
" and though you're not the only victim, you're the 
heaviest. On the other hand, you're the youngest — 
and the strongest, to look at jou, as well." 

" Yes ; I'm pretty strong," said the poor lad, turning 
away with the suspicion of a chok^ m \i\e. ^qv^^\ ^«^^ 
though fortune of course is dxo^^., ^x^^ ^ NX^aX* ^'^'^ ^'^ 
2 
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thing, still it was hard to have to spend one's one-and- 
twentieth birthday in a general shipwreck of one's 
cargo, dross though it be. The wind had fallen when 
Oliver turned his mare's willing head home ; but the 
weather had ceased to be of any concern. I doubt 
if, at the moment, he was so much overcome by the 
sense of ruin — which nobody can truly realize until it 
has actually been felt — as by a terrible sense of humili- 
ation and shame. In what triumph he had ridden out 
that morning — ^how would he return ? 

Then his mother. She was not the latest in his 
thoughts because she came late in mention. Of course 
he would be able to take life by the throat with his 
strong hands, and compel Fortune to disgorge some- 
how — if the worst came to the worst, or rather not the 
worst, he could get employment like Captain Vasco ; 
nobody can feel ruined at sea. But he knew how his 
mother clung to the farm, and to the familiar fireside; 
or, at any rate, he partly knew. 

Outward bound, the mare had not been able to go 
quick enough for him ; homeward bound, she trotted 
too fast by far. When he came in sight of Porthtyre 
steeple he shifted his course, so as to reach Zion farm 
without meeting anybody by the way. His notion was 
to get to the place quietly, stable the mare, and then . 
consider the whole position over a solitary pipe before 
bringing the bad news to the folks at home. But when 
in the midst of the cart-track that served for an ap- 
proach, he found himself confronted with the one per- 
son to whom he had not given a single thought — Susan 
Ambrose : the daughter of the man who had robbed 
them of their all. 

The girl was standing in the track, shading her eyes 

with her hand, as if watching for his coming. He 

thought of leaping his mare into t\ie "^^^^^oc^ ^tA q.1 
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escaping her by riding round to the yard the back way. 
But her eyes were too quick for this manceuvre, and 
she came up running. 

" Ah — you are here !" she exclaimed, hurriedly. 
"Come up to the house, quick — ^there are people who 
have come to turn us out into the fields ; and the lads 
are up from Porthtyre — and — " 

She was bewildered, trembling, and pale. What had 
happened now ? 

"Men to turn you into the fields? What do you 
mean ?" 

" Yes : an4 Tom Polwarth and the rest have got 
wind, and — Thank God you've come in time !" 

Without a word he touched his mare and galloped 
into the yard, leaving Susan to follow. A strange scene 
met his eyes. The yard was thronged with the whole 
able-bodied youth of Porthtyre — all who held Oliver 
Graith for their king and captain. And a formidable 
muster they made, with their array of weapons: old 
matchlocks, a musket or two, cutlasses and dirks, and 
other tools, such as fishermen and farm hands can scarce 
require in the way of honest trade. Some were talking 
excitedly; but for the most part there was a grim and 
silent expectancy, which means mischief in a crowd. 

When, however, Oliver rode into the midst, a shout 
of welcome went up, with a dash of fierceness in it, 
that made the air ring again, and started the gulls. 

" What is it, my lads ?" he asked, while Susan came 
up to the mare's head and fondled her nose. " Not the 
preventives — hey ?" 

By way of answer, Tom Polwarth, the blacksmith, 
came forward from the house door, his right hand hold- 
ing a clubbed musket, and his left arm holding a human 
head tight to his ribs, the bod.^ ^\i^\\\s^^^^'»ji^j^*^"^^- 
hind. 
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" What shall we do with him, Nol Graith ?" asked 
Tom; " over the cliff, or only into the pond ?" 

" We'll see about that in a minute," said Oliver, with 
faint heart, but in royal style. " First of all, let him 
go before you've clean throttled him. Now, my man, 
who are you ? And what do you want here ? Let 
the fellow speak, Tom; fair play's a jewel. Come — out 
with it, man. Don't look so scared." 

" Scared ? No — but half strangled," puffed the pris- 
oner, gasping from the grasp of Tom. "Are you 
Oliver Graith, of Zion Farm, parish of Porthtyre? 
Very good. Then I'm the law." 

"Ay — I thought you was uglier than common," 
growled Tom. " Only I'd ha' thought the law could 
have kept a better coat on his back, if all's true I've 
heard." And it must be owned that the fellow was 
but ill-fitted, either in looks or in garb, to represent the 
majesty, beauty, and loveliness of Law. Tom's growl 
was answered with a howl from Oliver's friends. 

"And — " began Oliver, his tongue getting tight in 
his throat; for he began to have a suspicion, though 
not of all. 

" And," said the Law, " I take you, mister, and this 
young woman here, to bear witness how I've been set 
upon by force of arms, with divers guns, swords, pikes, 
staves, and other engines of war, and assaulted, battered, 
maimed, and otherwise interfered with in the execu- 
tion of my duty, against the peace of his majesty King 
George, his crown and dignity. And you'll bear wit- 
ness, and this here young woman too, I don't depart 
but at the peril of my life; and nobody can't do more. 
P'raps when the sojers come, your mouths '11 grin 'tother 
side; and you best know if beside a writ you'd like a 
search warrant a8 well. There's a good bit of talk, St. 
Ag-nes way, about the Lively Peg — au^ \\vftV5 ^^ ^o 
seem, ^^ 
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" A writ ?" asked Oliver. " Hand it here. And, Tom, 
don't let one of the lads lay a finger on the fellow, 
till I've read it through. I know something more 
about the law now than I did last night, ay, or this 
morning. There, my lads, I've read it through. And 
what's more, law for all it be, I understand. I got 
my lesson up in Redruth before I came home. And 
this it is: I stand here before you all without a stick 
nor a penny; not the mare under me, nor the shirt on 
my back, is my own. I haven't the right to lay this 
crop over this here bailiff's shoulders; because the crop's 
his master's, and not mine. He's come to turn us out 
of doors, my mother and all ; and, what's more, he's got 
the right, leastways the law of it, and he can get the 
power, and so out we must go. Out this minute; for 
we Graiths aren't the folk to stay in another man's 
house without a welcome. So don't you think to do 
us good by doing mischief, because you'll only do us 
harm, and yourselves as well. I'm sorry I can't come 
to supper, lads; but — I can't you see. But maybe the 
bailiff here won't mind your having a drink of his 
master's ale. There — I can't make things clear. 'Tis 
enough we've been done out of farm, and cutter, and 
every stick and stone, by the damnedest scoundrel 
that's biding his time to be hanged." 

Up went a howl of " Name !" 

" His name is — " 

Lancelot Ambrose, of Redruth, was on the very tip 
of Oliver's tongue when he chanced to catch sight of 
Susan stroking the mare's nose. Well— what then? 
She was of viper's blood; and what mercy had her 
father shown to him and his that he should show any 
to her and hers ? Let the name of the infernal scoun- 
drel be published to all the wii\d'a,^c>\X^^^^^^^"csNj^^ 
the sooner follow law. So — 
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"His name is — my affair!" said he. "There; be 
off now, lads; and thank you every one — for many a 
jolly hour." 

They were as good fellows for all their roughness — 
maybe because of it — as anybody not over-squeamish 
would care to find. But human nature is human nature; 
and, by some invariable law, it never shows its better 
side in a crowd. Measure a crowd by the value of its 
meanest atoms, and your measure will prove true. This 
crowd was bound to be muddled, or it would not have 
been a crowd, and the sort of eloquence that sways 
crowds would be as wasted as it deserves. But, through 
all its inevitable muddle, it felt one thing clearly; and 
the feeble shout that went up for Oliver Graith and 
confound his enemies, whoever they were, was a very 
different thing from the cheer that would have gone up 
had a wealthy young farmer stood upon his rights and 
have bidden them throw a bailiff into the horsepond, 
or — better still — into the sea. Of course they liked 
Oliver for himself — but; and but; and but, the best of 
fellows are but the best of men. The bailiff straight- 
ened himself, conscious of a change of wind. 

" Ah, you're a man of sense, you are," said he. " And 
you needn't hurry out. You may take a good hour. 
Why you've waited till you've had to be turned out 
neck and crop, blessed if I can tell." 

No doubt all the notices and so forth had come to 
the hands of the legal owner, the trustee; and had 
stopped there. But legal mysteries and niceties did 
not weigh upon people who assumed that law is of its 
nature capricious, tyrannical, and absurd, and never 
looked for justice or reason in its name. Why, they 
looked upon even those divine institutions, the revenue 
acts, as odious; and why should l\ie \a.^ oi e\^Q.\;iaft\it 
l^e a whit the better ? Oliver Graith Wd svm^Vj \^^T\vfci\ 
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from Lawyer Lambert that it is vain to rebel; and his 
soul revolted less against injustice than against fate as 
he dismounted and moved towards the kitchen, bidding 
the bailiff follow. 

Not only were Oliver's friends and comrades mysti- 
fied, but were fairly disappointed by his unexpected 
behavior. Some loafed down the cart-track; others 
hung about the place; but a critical humor had seized 
them all. In short, there was no longer a crowd, but 
the separate, independent atoms of which a crowd had 
for a while been made. 

" I did always hold," said one of the elder, " that 
Nol Graith was sailing a bit too free." 

" And carried his head another good bit too high." 

" But not ducking the preventive — 'tis that beats me; 
and giving in without a word." 

" 'T wasn't a preventive; 'twas a bum; so 'tis queerer 
still." 

" Ah — if old Nol had seen this day !" 

" He'd never have seen it. What's to be done about 
supper now ?" 

What indeed ? Yet, somehow, the givers of the feast 
and the guests alike gravitated to the tavern in twos 
and threes; and the question somehow answered itself 
without any trouble of theirs. And if by the end of 
the feast there was one who remembered the original 
cause of it, then is popularity in Porthtyre singularly 
different from that phenomenon elsewhere. 

"How am I to tell— her?'' 

It was Oliver who was speaking to Susan — the daugh- 
ter of the villain to whom he owed his ruin. Nor had 
it ever occurred to him to ask her counsel b^i«^<^. 

The girl positively ftuahed, \Xi^ TioXlvm ^\\ivs^ ^^^^^^ 
lag her seemed so new au^i ^U^i.w^'a. ^^^^ w^ '^'^ 
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• 

said she, quietly — she had always been mouselike in 
her ways. 

"You've heard. Every word I've said outside is 
true. I heard in Redruth that we were ruined — " 

" From father ?" 

What should he say ? To tell her the whole truth 
would seem like striking her — a girl. She would have 
to know all, of course, at last; but he could not bring 
himself to deal the blow — there had been enough misery 
for one. day. 

" — That we were ruined; your father and all. He 
has had to leave the country. Sue. And so shall I." 

He had to wipe his forehead after that; it was the 
nearest approach to a lie he had ever made — and he 
could not have told himself why he had taken the 
trouble to sail so near. 

" Oliver !" 

"Yes. I suppose it's nobody's fault — unless it's 
mine. I ought to have looked after things; but I 
thought — well, never mind what I thought. But about 
mother. Sue?" 

" You — you are sure^ that father has lost everything 
of his own, as well as yours ?" 

He looked down into her anxious and upturned face; 
and the girl, almost for the first moment, became to 
him something a little more than — a pleasant nobody. 
He had not been used to think of anybody but himself; 
and how should he, as the only man about the place, 
whose every least caprice had been a law to his whole 
world ? But he felt at this moment as if to tell Susan 
the whole truth would be to strike the cruellest and 
most cowardly of blows. 

" Quite sure," said he. 

"Then — thank God for that!" said Susan, with a 
6i£^h that seemed more of relief tlxau oi aoxro^ . ^^X W3?x^ 
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mistaken if you think your mother will think about 
ruin for herself; she'll be feeling it for you, Oliver, and 
if you put a brave face and a stout heart on it, why 
then she'll bear anything rather than pain you by com- 
plaint or sorrow—" 

"How can you tell that?" he asked, opening his 
eyes. 

" Because I can," she answered, with the only logic 
worth a straw. " It's just what I should feel; and so 
will she." 

Oliver left her, and paced the floor. It would have 
been all very well to talk to him about stout hearts and 
brave faces had he stood alone; and if only the Lively 
Peg had been left him. That would have been some 
set-off against even such a blow as his loss of faith in 
mankind — a mere bagatelle in middle age, but a crush- 
ing calamity at twenty-one. Without preparation, 
without anything to look to for daily bread but his idle 
and wasteful hands, she would have to turn out of her 
home in an hour; she would not have even a roof to 
cover her. Why had he been so tender of the feelings 
of a girl who had taken the announcement of ruin as 
quietly as if he had told her that a chimney-pot had 
blown down ? — of the daughter of his enemy ? He was 
almost angry with himself for his misplaced mercy — 
he should have said, " See what we owe to you and 
yours." Well — she would have to know in time, when 
her father sent for her to help live on the proceeds of 
the ruin of Zion Farm. And for the future — ^nay, for 
the present, rather ? He would have to work; but how 
could he come down from his throne and his pedestal 
to hold a plough on another man's farm, or an oar in 
another man's boat, and be a servant where he haA 
ruled ? 
A good part of the lioux*^ \«iw xixw^X. \^^^ ^-s^sss^ 
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while, not heeding that Susan was no longer in the 
kitchen, he paced up and down, finding the necessity 
of breaking the news to his mother more and more im- 
possible at every turn. At length he felt that he 
would sooner have faced the wildest Atlantic storm be- 
tween San Sebastian and Porthtyre. 

However, it must be faced at last. He made a plunge 
for the door; but before he reached it he came face 
to face with the widow, with Susan's arm round her. 

" God bless you, my own boy!" cried Mrs. Graith, 
throwing her arms round his neck. " Don't you be 
afraid — for me!" 

It was over. Susan had acted while he was despair- 
ing — and so acted as to make her own prediction come 
true. What come to the girl to make him, even Oliver 
Graith, feel shamed ? Tears, and no selfish ones, came 
to his eyes. 

" Mother," he said, in a tone that told of his having 
co.me to manhood in fact, as well as in years, " if it 
were not for you I would not be afraid. But j/ou will 
have to live poorly; you will have to suffer for my 
waste and my folly — " 

"Hush!" said she. "What do I mind, so long as 
we live and work together ? Ah, it isn't the worst of 
things, being poor." 

"But it is a bad thing," said Susan, in her quiet 
way, " all the same. We mustn't tie Oliver to our 
apron strings. What could he do here, but become — 
what most of them are ? Yes ; I know what they 
call honest work in Porthtyre — and all the end of it 
worse ruin than ours is this day. Mrs. Graith, we 
must make up our minds of it; he is a man; and he 
must go." 

Was she reading his secret \ieaT\.*i IS.^ \i^^ x^i^t. 
owned it, even to himself; but the ^To«^ec\. oi ^vq\\i% 
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under his former comrades at Porthtyre had been all 
this while dragging at his spirit; and now, as Susan 
had put it, duty became one with desire. 

"But— but what could you do?" he asked. "No; 
I must not leave mother alone." 

" I am quite right, Mrs. Graith," said Susan. " A 
man must be a man. And there is only one way. If 
I were a man, nothing should hinder me. As for us, 
we can earn our own bread — women don't want much, 
by themselves — without thinking about pride, till Oli- 
ver comes home again; or makes a home elsewhere. 
And — Oliver, your mother will not be alone. Fault or 
no fault, it is through us you have suffered; and here I 
stay to help, till Fm wanted no more." 

Oliver looked at the girl in increasing amaze. " But 
when your father — " he began. 

" Wants me ? Oh, he won't. He won't ask me to 
do what — what I couldn't do. There are plenty of 
things to be done — mending nets, teaching the chil- 
dren — I can do that; sewing; twenty things. Why, 
two lone women could save; but with a man, what- 
ever his earnings, they'd starve together. And so — 
good-bye, Oliver; you are going; so don't lose time. 
The longer we put off parting, only the harder 'twill 
be." 

"And, by Old Nick, she's right!" cried Tom Pol- 
warth, who had come in duiing these last words, the 
only recreant from the claims of supper in all Porth- 
tyre, " I thought I'd come up to see if I could be of a bit 
of service to Miss Su — to Mrs. Graith and all, if so it 
might be; and there's the smithy can give them a roof 
till we light on another. I sha'n't be in the way — 
and—" 

^'AndyovL^re a good fellow, TomV'' ^i\^Q^ec^«t;vO^^.- 
ing out his hand, " I didtf t \oo\l \.o %»aL ^ ^^»»^ ^ 
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stand by one at a pinch again. Here, I've got two 
guineas left; and the mare. Take 'em, and do the 
best with 'em for the women; the mare ought to fetch 
a goodish few guineas in Redruth — so — " 

" Good-bye," said Susan, holding out her hand. She 
spoke very gently; but it was none the less a command. 
And such was its magic that not till the parting em- 
brace was over, and the heir had gone forth upon his 
wandering, did the widow break into the sobs that 
might have made him too weak to go, or at least have 
sent him with a faint heart away. 
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Few will doubt the wisdom of Susan Ambrose; and 
none her courage. And not many, I think, will won- 
der whence the courage and the wisdom came. In 
short, the sudden crisis in the life at Zion Farm had * 
told her that there had befallen her the worst misfort- 
une, save one, that can befall a girl — that her heart 
has gone into the keeping of one who is both little 
worthy of it and by whom it is unprized. There were, 
no doubt, excuses. A man does not have pluck, dash, 
and the beauty of the athlete, for nothing; or the qual- 
ities that make him a prince among his fellows; or the 
genial good-humor and the generous spirit that give 
these things their charm. Nor — I must own it — is the 
best of women ill-disposed to a ready-made hero of this 
sort solely by reason of his not being a paragon of the 
virtues. There had been talk, half envious, half ad- 
miring, of adventures in Spain, which had found its 
way to Zion Farm, and had possessed for any girl who 
led so quiet a life all the piquancy of danger and mys- 
tery, with just that flavor of masterful wickedness 
which is the most piquant of all — to geese; and what 
girl worth her salt is not a bit of a goose about such 
things ? 

In short, she mistook a man's weakness for strength, 
as was natural; and her own strength for weakness — 
as was more natural still. 

But when came the crash, and ^\ifivi,^^^^'>^fc^^^^^^ 
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assurance, she suspected that things were even more 
wrong than they seemed, her whole heart opened, and 
love, hitherto unsuspected, showed her that she cared 
for Oliver Graith, not because of his weaknesses, but 
— recognizing them — in spite of them. She saw clear- 
ly what he only dimly suspected — that such life as was 
henceforth open to him at Forth tyre meant real ruin 
to him, body, heart, mind, and soul. The prince of 
good fellows can never descend — except to the bottom. 
Drink and recklessness and evil company would claim 
their own. She saw in her hero the possible wrecker 
— brigand — pirate; love made her clear-sighted to every 
germ of a fault; and she shuddered. Go he must, into 
a larger life, where adventure might be noble, even 
though she should see his face no more. Go — and 
that without delay; even without a plan. 

Tom Polwarth had come in the nick of time to let 
Oliver depart with the confidence that, so far as imme- 
diate details went, the women were left in loyal hands: 
and so grateful was she to the scapegrace as to raise 
fluttering hopes under his leather apron that she had 
less than no business to raise. The last thing Oliver 
saw before quitting the homestead was a smile from the 
window-pane that he could not answer save with a 
smile, and which, when it vanished, left him with a 
sense that there had been something in his life unreal- 
ized till it was gone. Well — it was too late to think 
of such things now. What was the loss of a girl's 
smile, however bright, to that of his cutter and his 
mare? 

He crossed the yard, now empty of life, passed 

through the gate, and down the cart road, stopping at 

the bend to throw a last look back at the old home, 

whence he was issuing a Yagabond V\\Xio\xX ^tl ^axxv. 
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Would he ever see it again ? — and how ? But his fac- 
ulty for sentiment, if indeed he had any, had never 
been properly cultivated, and the present moment was 
quite big enough to fill his mind — to over-fill it, rather. 
To begin with — which way was he going, when he got 
to the end of the wagon road ? 

The wisdom of yielding to sudden impulse appeared 
scarcely so manifest when reduced to action. Never- 
theless the plunge had been taken: nor, save for the 
briefest of instants, did Oliver dream of returning. 
He seated himself on the edge of a stone trough and 
took stock of his qualifications for attacking Fortune in 
her citadel — wherever that may be. 

Firstly, then: he had youth, strength, fairly good 
looks, a capacity for good spirits (a trifle damped just 
now, and the worse for wear), an excellent coat, a pair 
of riding-boots as good as new, and the knowledge of 
how to sail a cutter in any wind or weather as well as 
Captain Vasco. 

Per contra — Not a penny. 

Balance — Who knows ? 

Well — in one way a balance had to be struck: he 
must go one way or another. There, at the bottom of 
the hill, to the west, were dotted the lights of Porth- 
tyre. That was one way. To the south swelled the 
moors; broad and heaving to the north spread the sea. 
The natural way to somewhere would be Porthtyre, 
whence he could reach Redruth, or across the moors to 
Falmouth, which for a seafaring man would be better 
still. 

However, as luck would have it, at that moment 
there rose from among the twinkling lights of Porth- 
tyre a jolly chorus, one in which he had joined a hun- 
dred times. So the lads were celebrating^ tAs* ci^o^sssssj^ 
of age after all! He was no cyave, ^<e«^V^^ \^^^^<s^ 
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his faith in human nature had received that day; but 
it did strike the young fellow as a trifle out of season 
that they should be keeping in that sort of style the 
ejection of the heir from house and land. They, rous- 
ing the night with toast and chorus — ^he, sitting out in 
the cold. 

That chorus decided him. He cut a staff from 
the thorn at the entrance of the homestead, cocked 
his hat, and strode down the hill with a swing. 

So planned, so done. As he passed the lighted win- 
dow of the tavern, the lads were startled during the 
thirteenth verse of somebody's song by a shower of 
gravel on the window-pane and as jolly a whistle as 
ever piped down care, or made one's friends sing 
small. And thus he marched out with all the honors 
of war. 

His plan, so far as he had one, was thence to clear 
Porthtyre by going down the little harbor, taking the 
cliff path to the west, and, when he reached a certain 
upland track, to strike for Falmouth across the moor. 
There was nobody about on the quay; and he could 
not help pausing, for he had no engagements, and bad 
plenty of time. Having let off his ill-humor — not that 
most people would have called it such — ^in that song- 
burst of which he still felt not a little proud, he took a 
seat on a belaying-post, and put his hand into his coat 
pocket for his tinder-box and tobacco. To his bewil- 
derment, the packet he drew out proved to be a by no 
means inconsiderable parcel of bread and cold beef, in 
layers far less elegant than substantial. 

" What's the meaning of this ?" wondered he. " Beef 

doesn't grow in one's coat tail of itself," he pondered, 

taking a double bite of bread and meat. " And they 

haven't even forgotten the mustard! It's mighty 

gaeer, ThisUl he a useful coat ioT a \.TaiNfe\\et^\£ ikal's 
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going to be its way. It is mighty queer; but it's 
mighty good, and — yes, and so's She." 

For who else could have played such a parting trick 
but one — ^what other fingers could have so deftly made 
free with a man's own coat tail without his being aware, 
and have remembered so swiftly and so seasonably that 
man has other organs than a heart and a brain ? It is 
sad, nay, it is ignominious, to record that Susan Am- 
brose made a more lively impression upon the heart 
itself of Oliver Graith by means of that beef than she 
had done in three years. And yet why ignominious, 
after all? There are a thousand roads to the heart, 
and there may be as much soul in a sandwich as in a 
song. 

But can a man be hungry in the very moment of losing 
house, land, money, friends, home, faith, fortune ? Can 
he not — that's all! Oliver Graith was; and, knowing 
no better, ate and was not ashamed. The only fault 
about the beef was that there was no more. 

There was enough, however, to renew his vigor, and 
he rose to proceed. Suddenly, however, his ears caught 
the measured beat of approaching oars. 

At first he listened out of curiosity; then with a 
different sort of interest. Every fisherman in the place 
was making a night of it ashore: and then the regular 
rhythm of the oars and the absence of voices did not 
belong to the style of Porthtyre, where everything was 
done roughly, and — ^barring very special occasions — 
with a good deal of noise. A preventive boat, from 
St. Winnock's? Hardly likely; and if it were, Oliver 
thought of the Lively Peg^ and almost laughed to him- 
self to think that the coastguard had come a very de- 
cided day after the fair. 

Presently the boat glided into t\i^ "Vi-axViW^^ "axsSi^ 
ground against the rough lauding- «\)«^^, ^tkv.^ ^Scxn^- 
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ping of oars. An order or two was given in a boyish 
voice, and then some half-dozen sailors came rolling 
up apon the quay, followed by a slender lad in uni- 
form. 

Oliver lighted his pipe and looked on, while the sail- 
ors stood chattering in a low voice at the head of the 
steps, and the young gentleman strutted up and down. 
At length the latter, changing his course a little, nearly 
stumbled over the long legs that Oliver was stretching 
comfortably. 

" A lively sort of a port this, mate," piped the young- 
ster, in a voice that was now a shrill falsetto and now 
a deep growl, after the painful manner of sixteen, and 
looking round. 

*' Pretty well, youngster, for that," said Oliver. " No- 
body's bound to come that doesn't please." 

" The fishing-boats out, eh ?" 

" What — do you want to buy ?" 

" Come, none of your sauce to a king's officer. I 
suppose a landsman must be excused ; but none of that 
again. Blest if I ever saw a port like this, with noth- 
ing but a long-legged land-lubber all round. Stand up, 
when you speak to a gentleman. What are you doing 
here?" 

" Smoking a pipe, youngster. What are you? Ques- 
tion for question, as they say in Spain." 

**Oho! You've been in Spain? Merchantman, or 
man-o'-war?" 

*'Well — for cheek, commend me to a face that's 
never been shaved, as the Spaniard says again." 

The lad looked him over from his hat to his riding- 
boots, and nodded approvingly. 

" You've not the rig of Jack Tar," said he. " Why, 

I don't believe you could box the compass — let alone 

keep your lega in half a gale; aiid\>y ^^ Vl'^oX. ^VLxJaa 
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young gentleman's vocabulary merits type), **it was 
a whole one we had to-day." 

An idea came to Oliver, who already began to fore- 
see breakfast-time. 

"Then here's a wager, youngster. An even half- 
guinea I beat you by six points — done ?" 

"Done. And you begin. Here, Withers, you've 
heard the bet. When the first of us gets to North 
aq^ain, sing out * Hold !' as sharp as " 

" Wait a bit, though," said Oliver, flushing. " No. 
It won't do." 

" You cry off ?" But isn't that crying forfeit, eh ?" 

" You see, my lad, I might lose." 

"And you don't like paying? Quite right. Stick 
to that, and you'll do," said the officer, with a sneer. 

" I wouldn't mind the paying," said Oliver, " but I 
should mind having nothing to pay." 

" Oho ! That's another pair of pumps. I see now. 
Look here, then — ^I lay a whole guinea to — to — a cruise 
on his majesty's frigate Seamew. Is that done ?" 

Oliver was in no mood to refuse a wager — indeed, 
he would have been in very different plight had he 
ever been in such a mood. 

" Done !" said he. 

" You'll begin, and I'll time," said the midshipman, 
taking out his watch. " One — Two — Three !" 

From North to North Oliver went like a flash of 
lightning. 

Handing over the watch, the midshipman went from 
North to North like another. But Oliver had won, 
not by six points, but by nine. 

" Here's the guinea, mate," said the officer, tossing 
the coin to Oliver. "And now for the cruise." 

He whistled, and forthwitbi OVys^t i^xixA \i<5K^Ns>«* 
arma pinioned behind him. 
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" What the devil is this ?" he cried. " Haven't I 
won ?" 

The officer laughed. " So well that we can't afford to 
lose the other chance — of seeing how you can stand in 
a gale. The Seamew wants you — and you spend the 
guinea when you're next ashore." 

Oliver saw the trick, and struggled to get free. But 
even his strength was not equal to freeing his pinioned 
arms, and his skill in wrestling was wasted behind him. 
True, he could still deal formidable kicks with his 
heavy riding-boots — unluckily without spurs — but at 
another whistle from the midshipman a couple more 
sailors hurried up the steps from the boat, and, lifting 
up his legs, boots and all, carried him down, and pitched 
him into the boat like so much lumber. 

It was a good night's work for the SeameWy whom 
fortune had conspicuously favored. Not only had her 
boat's crew captured the smartest and gallantest sailor 
in Porthtyre, but had done so without an attempt at a 
rescue or the least risk of inquiry. They hurried him 
off so that his vigorous shout might not alarm the town ; 
but there was no occasion. His coming of age was be- 
ing celebrated far too jovially for a ravished stentor to 
be heard. 

It might be thought that a worse stroke of luck 
might have befallen a penniless man. But Oliver 
Graith, though as capable as most men of taking things 
as they came, was by no means of that opinion. He 
had learned, in his own exceedingly free voyages, quite 
enough of maritime affairs to have the gravest possible 
objection to entering the service of the king. He was 
an Englishman, and it was war-time. But Porthtyre 
was a good deal out of England, and a very great deal 
outside war. Its people were engaged, for that matter, 
in a pretty chronic war of their own, and even from 
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their cradles upward, had learned to look upon King 
George as the abstract idea of an arch-coast-guards- 
man, to whom it was the first duty of man to pay no 
duty, but quite the other way. Nay, I will not alto- 
gether undertake to say, wild as the notion may sound 
to entirely contemporary readers, that there was not 
lingering even still on that corner of the coast a vague, 
traditional notion, handed down for two full genera- 
tions, that some sort of rightful sovereignty belonged 
to the name of Charles or James. Memories, having 
fewer demands on them, ran longer in those days. 
However, be this as it may, hate of the foreigner, and 
especially of the Frenchman, could not well run high 
in a parish where Frenchman, Spaniard, Basque, and 
Portuguese were fellow-mariners — partners in profit, 
loss, and peril. Had not Oliver's best and most adven- 
turous hours been spent abroad ? Had not the Lively 
Peg of Porthtyre been commanded by a Basque, who 
had carried worse contraband than French brandy? 
And, for a final reason, it was one thing to risk life and 
limb in the pursuit of gull's eggs and true glory — quite 
another to lose them at the bidding of an impudent 
whipper-snapper without being asked so much as by 
your leave. Yes — he knew enough of the sea to real- 
ize the life of a king's sailor — an off chance of prize 
money, balanced by a very large chance of two wooden 
legs, two hooks for arms, an occasional flogging, and 
about as much liberty as a galley slave. 

So, even while he could not help smiling at the boy's 
sharp practice, he still groaned in spirit over the fate 
that had befallen him at the very threshold of the 
world. 

And now, as he sat on a thwart amidships, well 
guarded on either side lest he should attempt mischief, 
as pressed men in their despair had been known to do^ 
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he saw the familiar black-gray cliffs grow grayer and 
grayer as the boat pulled into the swell left by that 
morning's wonderful wind. He could not help admir- 
ing the machine-like action of the oars ; the silence ; 
the discipline. But, at the same time, these things, 
though in the open air of the sea, weighed upon him 
as with the atmosphere of a jail. What was the name 
of his future prison? Of course — the Seamew. He 
turned his head to catch sight of it, when another sin- 
gular event occurred in the altogether singular weather- 
chronicle of that day. 

As I have mentioned,- every breath of wind had fall- 
en; the heaving of the sea was nothing more than an 
act of memory. And now a whitish film seemed to be 
falling between the boat and the horizon, as if a veil 
of the very finest and most transparent gauze were 
being let down from the sky. The film was here closer, 
there thinner. But presently another veil appeared to 
be let down in front of the first, and then a third be- 
fore the second. And thus, more swiftly than pen can 
move, the boat of the Seamew found itself in as fine a 
specimen of a white sea-fog as ever was seen. 

The phenomenon was not new to a channel sailor. 
But even Oliver, in all his five years' experience of the 
most excitingly capricious weather, had never encoun- 
tered a fog of such absolute density. He could not 
even see the forms of the sailors who sat so close as to 
press against him on either side: there was nothing 
but one wet whiteness, as soft as cream and as opaque 
as a wall, blocking up his very eyeballs. 

The midshipman rapped out three great oaths wor- 
thy of an admiral, and screamed an order to cease row- 
ing and lie to. 

"How long do these — confounded — fogs of yours 
last ?" cried he. 
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^* They vary," said Oliver. " Sometimes one minute, 
sometimes ten — " 

« Minutes ?" 

"No. Hours." 

« And this one ?" 

"Unless there's a breeze at sunrise — why, I should 
say nigher the ten hours." 

*' You know your own — hanged — coast, I suppose ? 
What's to be done ?" 

" Nothing in a dead swell, but lie by." 

" That's lively. Halloa ! What's that—" 

" That " was the very slightest of splashes, as if some 
heavy body had suddenly been dropped over the boat's 
side. But what it was only Oliver Graith could tell. 
No sooner had the fog crept fairly round and em- 
braced the boat in its white arms than he pulled off 
his boots: while answering the officer his Sunday 
coat had followed. Then, gliding from between his 
guards, who could not have seen their own hands at 
the distance of an inch, he stood upright on the 
thwart, and made a flying leap clean into the sea on 
the landward side, without even striking an oar as he 
plunged. 

But it was no case of suicide: he knew that the in- 
coming tide would favor him, and through the white 
darkness he made for the shore as well as the fog al- 
lowed, economizing his strength, and trusting less to 
himself than to the action of the under-swell. 

So far as he could reckon he stood a fair chance, 
fortune favoring, of striking the entrance of the har- 
bor. But, as time went on, he began to feel an uncom- 
fortable consciousness either that he had made an error 
in his reckoning, or that the tide was not doing its 
-duty. It was useless to strain his eyes, so he strained 
.bifl ears. But there was not a sound such as might 
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come from the beat of waves on a hard shore. All was 
dead, and he was deaf and blind. 

Could he have so far mistaken as to be making for 
the open sea? 

The possibility, nay, the likelihood, of such an error 
gave him a turn. The likelihood: for the slightest di- 
vergence from a straight course would increase by a 
familiar mathematical law, and the bee-line, once lost, 
could never be regained. Was it worth while to swim 
so much as another stroke when in such plight as he ? 

It was a plight indeed. 

He was virtually in the midst of a boundless ocean, 
deprived of ears and eyes, without even air around him 
or sky above him. Not only was his whole past life 
blotted out, with all its pleasures and all its follies, but 
the whole universe — past, present, and future; earth, 
. air, sky, and sea. He was absolutely alone; unless, in- 
deed, Death were his comrade. 

" Well," thought he, " one might come to a worse 
end. Though, all the same, it's soon. *Make the best 
of it,' said she. What is the best? I'd do it if I 
knew. Come what come can." 

For he was growing cramped and cold, and his 
thoughts began to jingle. The sea was ceasing to feel 
wet or chill: it was as if a blanket were being wrapped 
round his limbs, and each wave felt strangely like a 
pillow. He was wearing out; and the limbs so needed 
rest, and the brain sleep, that there was even a luxuri- 
ous fascination in the fancy of letting himself sink and 
take a good long sleep — once for all. Would it not be 
better, after all, than a hand-to-hand battle with fort- 
une that would endure, maybe, for fifty years to come. 
Nobody would miss him. Trust was vanity, friend- 
ship folly; his mother would be cared for when Susan 
married Tom. Sleep and rest, rest an^ ^\^e^\ xXi^v^^a 
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the great thing for one who had proved the world's 
hollowness at twenty-one. Who would really care if 
he never turned up again ? It is true that she had not 
let him go without heef — 

It was a queer thought to he a man's last. But it 
was Oliver Graith's; and truth against the world. 

Is there any sleep, even the last, from which one 
does not wake in time ? 

When Oliver Graith woke he doubted whether he 
had been dreaming or whether he was in a dream still. 
And no wonder he doubted, for he woke beneath the 
light of the moon. The ghostly sea- mist had returned 
to ghostland; the full moon was not sailing among her 
clouds, but was shining, silvern and steadfast, from a 
clear and open sky. 

The far-off sea, at its remotest ebb, was striking with 
heavy thuds upon the outskirts of the sand. 

Oliver rolled round on his face and lifted himself on 
his elbows. It took him a good ten minutes to realize 
that he was alive, and not at the bottom of the sea. 

He looked round at the moon, the distant line of 
glistening foam, and the waving rushes— now mysteri- 
ously gray. 

" Hanno Sands !" cried he. 

Does the reader remember, or does he not remember, 
that this story began, yet did not begin, on the most 
desolate spot that Nature ever made her very own — the 
legendary sands that lay to the east of Porthtyre ? If 
he forgets, let him turn to the first page; if, by good 
hap, he^ remembers, let him read on — always remem- 
bering the ways of the wind. Oliver knew the sands 
nearly as well as the cliffs nearer home, trackless though 
they were. Many a cache hadW \i^^^\\»vi \ssakft.*^^5^^^ 
on just such another moon\ij\v.\) m^X^ i^t \X^a\sss:^3ey^ 
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brought by Peg the Lively from southern France or 
northern Spain. But never until now had their deso- 
lation struck him with awe. It was as if he had es- 
caped from death, the land of ghosts, into a life where 
not even so much company as that of ghosts is to be 
found. 

So, bare-footed, and well-nigh bare-backed, a very 
vagabond of vagabonds, he arose. By hugging the wet 
sand he could regain Porthtyre, but pride forbade. By 
crossing the moonlit sands he could at least avoid 
Porthtyre, and so on this he resolved. 

Often as Oliver Graith had crossed Hanno Sands at 
night he had never before done so entirely alone, and 
there is always something in moonlight which evokes 
whatever superetition a man is capable of feeling. For 
the moon is still Astarte, Queen of Fancies and Dreams 
— which, if not the whole world, constitute its larger 
portion. And fancies enough she inspired to-night in 
one who, west-country sailor as he was, was neverthe- 
less healthily free from every taint of poetry, beyond 
the silver she threw over waste — silver gleaming in 
the sand and sparkling on the reeds. 

For example, it seemed to him that, on whatever part 
of the waste he might be, the silver billows had changed 
their form. lie knew that the watercourse must be 
between him and Porthtyre, and his object was, finding 
it, to follow it up and down the dunes till the desert 
became the open moor. But he had rambled a good 
hour towards the star he chose to steer by, and the wa- 
tercourse remained invisible still. Making every allow- 
ance for the slowness and diflSculty of tramping over 
heavy sandhills with bare feet which, in the treacher- 
ous light of the moon, often erred and stumbled, it 
seemed imposBihle that he should have had to wander 
0ff long without finding some sort oi «k ^\^\ti^ «^Bdu 
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At length, so monotonous did the silence and the silver 
become that he, even Oliver Graith, was conscious of a 
sense of awe, in which his own personal troubles ap- 
peared to dwindle and shrivel up until they became the 
veriest trifles in his own mind. It was as if he had 
really fallen asleep upon the sea, and was still in a sea- 
dream; or, rather, as if he had passed through sleep 
into another world. 

And all at once, while descending a dune in which his 
legs sank to the knees, he saw, as plainly as he had ever 
seen Porthtyre steeple, an unlooked-for vision indeed. 

Partly relieved against the starlit sky, partly against 
other sand-hills, stood out a row of huge colunins, 
carved strangely and vaguely, but by no means rudely, 
into some semblance of human figures without arms. 
Though their bases were concealed by the sand, they 
still rose gigantic; nor did the fantastic light they yet 
more fantastically reflected diminish, but rather enhance 
by contrast, their air of majestic calm — too majestic to 
inspire fear. , 

Never, in all his life, had Oliver Graith heard tell of 
a row of carved columns on Hanno Sands. He waded 
out of the loose sand till he approached them on firmer 
ground. He then saw that the human resemblance had 
really been a flight of moonlight fancy: but that, short 
of this, these giants of the waste were real. He could 
touch them: and the hand convinces with twice the 
force of the eye. Carved and rounded they certainly 
were, and built of massive blocks that could not have 
been piled upon and perfectly adjusted to one another 
by mere sti'ength of arm or any ordinary force that 
builders use. Their broken capitals, from which a 
moulding here and there had fallen, and projected from 
the sand that buried their pedestaU,^\v^^crc\.^^\i'Ci\5oMs?^, 
ffat they must have formed sonv^ ^x^^\» ^\^^x^^^ ^ 
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gateway; for, between them, Oliver seemed to see into 
the black heart of the opposite hill. 

There had T)een moods and times when he would 
have shrunk from passing between the columns. But 
even capacity for fear seemed to have been drowned 
out of him. He felt himself to be truly wandering in 
another world — ^just as the hero of some Eastern ro- 
mance might stray into some unknown city of strange 
people, speaking a strange tongue, by passing through 
some suddenly discovered postern in the wall of his 
own courtyard. Without reflection, almost as a matter 
of course, the nineteenth-century vagabond passed be- 
tween the columns that must have been built there be- 
fore what we call the history of Britain had begun. 

The passage offered no diflSculties — indeed, it was 
positively easy. The broom of that wonderful wind 
had swept clean a flight of broad stone steps that led 
downward into a walled square, partly open to the sky, 
partly heaped up with brown sand. The floor was 
hard; and, on stooping and clearing an inch or two, he 
found it to be paved with minute dies of white and 
black stone — tessellated he would have called it, had he 
known the word. 

He was now in a sort of shallow pit, with a huge 
dune rising perpendicularly before him and those mys- 
terious columns towering behind. It seemed as if he 
had explored this whole corner of dreamland, when he 
saw a break in the wall to the left, whence he entered 
a narrow, roofless passage, the walls sloping as they 
rose, and with a single flagstone across them, at irregu- 
lar intervals, here and there, and occasional niches, in 
at least one of which was a three-headed image with- 
out limbs and crowned with towers, in coal black stone* 
At the end of the passage, vhi^h the sandhills over- 
ioDg, there was &t\!il light enough lo see \Xi^\. \)cife ^iJ^% 
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were thickly covered with inscriptions in unknown 
characters, or at least what might be so. And here 
came two more surprises, of which one might well have 
put an end to the adventures of Oliver Graith forever. 

He was looking up at the inscriptions when, by the 
merest chance, his foot kicked against a fragment of 
stone, which resulted in a sound of a slight splash far 
below. It was just in time: for his eyes, following his 
ears, saw yawning at his very feet the horrible black 
mouth of a deep well, with round and slippery sides. 
Another step, and down he would have gone. 

A moment's sickening shudder told him that he was 
both awake and alive. 

There was just room, and no more, for a man with 
firm feet and a strong head to creep between the left- 
hand wall and the mouth of the well. He would 
scarcely have proceeded farther had it been a whit less 
dangerous; but the peril was a challenge. So he took 
the narrow and slimy ledge, which might give way 
beneath him for aught he could tell; only to find his 
further passage closed by a gate of thick and rusty iron 
bars, arranged in flourishes and scrolls. 

At least it would have closed his advance, and have 
compelled him to return, were it not that the arch of 
the gateway had fallen — doubtless to the bottom of the 
well. As things were, it was quite possible, though by 
no means easy, to clamber over the gate; and, this done, 
he found himself in yet another passage which, taking 
a sharp turn to the right, brought him into a vaulted 
chamber. 

This chamber, also, had been guarded by an iron 
gate; but this had partly fallen, partly crumbled away. 
The vault was partly dark, but not wholly; for a great 
rent in one corner of the roof let tli^T£iooT\i^'a.\fiL^><iox<5ro^«^ 

Almost exactly under tTcaa ioTW\\»o\v^ XwA*^'^^ ^'^^-^ 
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near the centre of the innermost wall, but standing 
somewhat away from it, so that a man might pass be- 
tween, a single five-sided block of white marble, placed 
on a square step of granite, and some four feet above 
the tessellated floor. From the two foremost angles of 
the pentagonal surface projected long horns curved up- 
wards, from each of which hung a small bell by a light 
chain. The surface was slightly concave, and, exactly 
in the centre, was placed a black stone, nearly conical 
in shape, but rough and unpolished, and evidently ow- 
ing its shape rather to some caprice of nature than to 
human tools. From the foot of the altar a spring bub- 
bled into a broken trough, from which it escaped over 
the floor in self-made channels and pools, sparkling like 
jewels under the moon. 

But even this was not all. As his eyes became ac- 
customed to the strange light he saw that it was not 
only water-drops that gave back the moonbeams. He 
lifted one glimmering object from its twilight — it was 
no fragment of stained and broken marble, but a chal- 
ice of the one metal which, though it stains, is never 
stained, set with flashing gems of blue, violet, and green, 
barbaric gorgeously. He took up another — it was a 
ewer set with jewels that gave forth a rainbow light 
of their own. He had seen diamonds in his travels; 
and in those days the false had not learned how to out- 
vie the true. A third — a fourth — a twentieth: cup, 
casket, ewer, a score of things, all bejewelled and all 
worth their weight in what they were — 

The vagabond's heart beat so that he could hear it 
abovie the bubbling of the spring. He was in a treasure- 
house of jewels and gold. 

One trouvaille more! It crumbled in his hand — ^a 
man's broken skull, buried in gold and jewels under 
Hanno Sands, 
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Was it all a dream ? 

Surely; for after the wild wind and the magic moon, 
the sun had risen in a blaze over the eastward head- 
lands, to drive all dreams away. Oliver could not have 
sworn that he had slept; but he could almost have 
sworn that he had dreamed a wonderful dream. It 
seemed to him that he had been driven, a beggar and 
a vagabond, from hi^ own home; that he had been car- 
ried off by a press-gang; that he had been drowned 
and had come to life again; and that he had wound up 
his day of adventure by setting place and time at 
defiance and wandering at large into another world. 
What else could it mean ? 

And yet were it not true that he had become a vaga- 
bond, he would not have woke up in a strange place, 
hatless, coatless, barefooted. And had he not strayed 
into another world, those columns would not have been 
standing there, gray and solemn — 

He looked round; he rubbed his eyes. There were 
no columns, no gateway. All was sand. 

Nevertheless, now he came to think it all over in the 
sunshine, he remembered that he had hurried or stag- 
gered away out of the treasure-house, in a sort of panic 
at the skull — not by the way he had entered, but 
through a gap in the wall of the cell that had led him 
straight out into the open air. No doubt exhaustion 
and excitement had overcome Vmxv, ^\i^ V^ V'aj^ \a^^sck. 
aaleep behind a sandhill ou tixe o\3a.et «vSkfe oii ^\sns2«^>^^ 
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doubt, those columns still rose. It could be no dream, 
even if he were given to dream. That matter could 
soon be settled. He climbed to the top of the nearest 
hill and looked east, west, south, north; but nothing 
was visible. He made a cast round, at first close, and 
then more and more extended. But he found nothing 
save seathrift and sand. Not that this was wonderful, 
seeing the nature of the waste, where one might lose a 
house, had there been one, and not have found it again 
for a week, unless one chanced to strike just the right 
point of view — then the odds were one would lose that, 
if one tried to make one's feet follow one's eyes. Still, 
though not altogether wonderful, it was strange that 
circle after circle should be made in vain. 

Stranger still, however, was it that the more he failed 
to find the columns the more convinced he became that 
he had passed between them into the treasure-house 
with firm feet and open eyes. Could it have been a 
fairy palace — he had heard of such things with enlight- 
ened incredulity — that had crumbled at cock-crow? 
But a new test occurred to him : or rather befell him, 
without seeking. Feeling for his knife — his last pos- 
session — he found such pockets as coatlessness had left 
him filled with what was no fairy gold; because it 
had not vanished away or changed into chips and 
straws. 

There were rings and bangles, of beaten and twisted 
gold set with gems and pearls; light chains of gold; 
strangely shaped coins; three human teeth; and, lastly, 
two little golden bells — the same that he had seen dang- 
ling from the altar horns. The gems were not, indeed, 
cut in any fashion he had ever seen in his travels; but 
they were none the less brilliant for that — rather more. 
There was one jewel, in special, that must have been 
£t for a royal crown, such was it» s\xe aii^ «^\^xA.Qt. 
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Everybody, I suppose, who has heard of nothing 
else has heard of diamonds; and, however unimagina- 
tive, has had his fancy stirred by stories of their value. 
Oliver, as — hungry but forgetting to be hungry — he 
watched its flashes, called to mind one of the queerest 
articles of contraband ever carried by the Lively Peg 
— an old French lady, escaping from her fellow-coun- 
trymen not only with her head but with her jewels; 
and of all her jewels not one had approached this either 
in form or in lustre. At length he sat down, dazed 
with the new trick that fortune had played. 

Why, if these things were but half the value they 
looked, they would buy back Zion Farm, and serve to 
stock it all over again. He scarce dared to return the 
jewel, set in a heavy disk of solid gold, curiously en- 
graved, to his pocket, lest it should vanish if once let 
out of sight; and he drew it out again twenty times to 
make sure, before finally trusting it out of his eyes. 
At length he forced his hesitation to a close by wrap- 
ping it in Susan's watch-case and stowing both together 
in his fob, while he made up a bundle of the other 
things in his neckerchief, knotting the corners together 
so as to carry them conveniently in his hand. The 
bells, at least their chains, he twined round his left arm 
under his shirt-sleeve, bracelet wise, so that the cold 
pressure might keep him convinced of the reality of 
the treasure he carried. 

Thus equipped, he made an observation of the sun, 
and started due westward, counting his steps as he 
walked; so that, so soon as he arrived at the first fa- 
miliar spot (such as the watercourse) he would be able 
by counting the steps therefrom eastward, to return 
approximately to the scene of his vision. At every 
hundred steps he made a notc\\m\k\3^s»^xai^>i;:<^<^'^*<is^ 

Btem of his pipe; and so, coxmtm^ TDL<feOsim^Ra^^^^'^ 
4 
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able to divide his thoughts between two great imme- 
diate needs — 

How to bring his treasure to market; and breakfast 
before all. 

Even so might Midas have tramped over the sands 
of Pactolus, carrying gold enough to purchase an em- 
pire, yet not enough to buy a crust of bread or a draught 
of water by the road. To buy back Zion Farm had 
now become a trifle; but breakfast, for all useful pur- 
poses, might as well be truly in the world of dreams. 
It was true he might tramp on till he reached the farm 
itself, at no very vast distance, and forthwith renew his 
acquaintance with as much as the bailiff might have 
left from yesterday's chine: or rather, a little further, 
to Tom Polwarth's smithy. Only it would never do to 
return among his neighbors in the plight of a vagabond 
with nothing to say for himself; while, if he told his 
story and showed his wealth — no; that would certainly 
never do. A great deal would have to be thought over 
before setting the whole parish wandering over Hanno 
Sands in search of Eldorado. 

The same sun that had dissipated columns, gateway, 
arches, horned altar, and all, as if they had been built 
of Lunar marble, rose upon much less magical work of 
that day's wind and that night's moon. 

It had fared ill indeed with a certain cutter which, 
whether through ill-seamanship, or worse fortune, had 
become the most helpless and forlorn of all created 
things. She was not an absolute wreck, in the sense 
that she held together; but she was hopelessly crippled. 
Her cargo, whatever it was, had shifted; her rudder was 
broken, and her mast had gone. Iul slvort.^ ahe lay a 
mere log upon the heaving BweW. 
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Of those on board, two were apart — one paced the 
sloping deck in stolid meditation; the other leaned on 
the bulwark with folded arms, and looked dismally at 
the shore. The half-dozen others were gathered round 
the broken mast, apparently in hot debate — some of 
them, at least, to judge from their excited voices and 
rapid gesticulations, while one or two were content to 
throw in a heavy word here and there. These last 
were seamen of the fishermen type, and Britons; the 
others seemed to be of Babel, and of no type at all. 
They were naked to 'the shoulders, bare-footed and 
black-bearded, ear-ringed, and either bare-beaded, or 
wearing grotesque caps of scarlet or blue. 

The man who stolidly paced the deck was a grim 
and grizzled sailor, or fisherman, of sixty years or more, 
resembling, but for a dash of the merchant-skipper in 
his costume, the natives of Babel rather than of Britain. 
He meditated and he — chewed. No doubt, in his ex- 
perience, he had seen too many wrecks to be taken 
aback at finding himself concerned in one. No skipper 
can lose a ship without inward raging; only there are 
not many who would make so little outward show of 
rage. But then the group round the mast made it the 
more needful that the outcome of the debate should 
find the skipper with his head cool. 

He who leaned over the bulwark was of no less 
marked individuality, and therefore as different from 
the skipper as man can be from man. He was middle- 
aged, big and burly; and a landsman every inch of him. 
One would no more expect to see him clinging to that 
bulwark to keep his feet from sliding down that slop- 
ing deck than the skipper in a pulpit, or his crew among 
bis congregation. He was dressed plamV^^\\» ^». \xn\&^ 
and almost roughly; but it wa^ -^Y^xel \.o ^^^ "v^*^ ^^"^ 
coarse serge shirt and the kniUe^i e^^ >^et^ \».^^^ "^^"^ 
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a disguise — and a bad one. He was the only man on 
board who had shaved within four-and-twenty hours; 
and the bristly roughness which the wild weather had 
compelled him to accept for the present looked like the 
first symptom of respectability departing. He was 
handsome in a sort of homely, business-like way, with 
regular features, fair, somewhat florid complexion, a 
resolute but kindly mouth, and frank gray eyes. So 
at least one might argue of him were he met under more 
congenial conditions — say in a parlor, with the mahog- 
any shining before him, and the ladies gone; or riding 
home after a good bargain on market day. Now, how- 
ever, the face, as it gazed shoreward, was fraught with 
profound gloom. 

Presently the clamor round the broken mast died into 
silence; and one of the men swaggered aft to the skip- 
per, followed by two of his mates, and spoke in this 
wise: 

"We've talked it out, Captain Vasco; and we're for 
the shore." 

It was a foreigner who spoke, with a voice like the 
hoarse rasp of a shingly beach, and black eyes that one 
could not see without thinking of daggers. Captain 
Vasco shrugged his shoulders, and looked from the 
sailor to the landsman and back again. Then he looked 
round the ship, from bowsprit to broken helm; and then 
to the sky. 

" No, Gaspard," said he, abruptly, but without anger. 
"That won't do. A bargain's a bargain. We're bound 
for Spain." 

" But not in the Lively Peg P^ said the other. " Un- 
less Spain's gone below." 

" H'm !" grunted Captain Vasco. "No. I've sailed 
this cutter ever since she was lawneW^*, 2ltv^ I'll %«il 
Iier till ehe sinks. And a bargain* ft a\>ar^?Cm. k\A— >^ 
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" And maybe, skipper," spoke out an Englishman, 
" you'll tell us how you mean to make Spain in a broken 
hull." 

" And maybe, my good friend Matthew," answered 
the skipper, " you will tell me how you will make the 
shore." 

" The boat hasn't been blown away, has it ? and we're 
not so beat we can't make shift to pull to Porthtyre." 

"And there's no more breath to it," said the third, 
as the rest also crawled or scrambled aft and formed a 
menacing group round. " So if you don't want to be 
left alone with Jonah, you'll just give the word." 

"Andstillif Isay No?" 

"Then there's six of us to one." 

It must be owned that the skipper had taken the 
protest mildly, considering that he had by no means 
the reputation of being the mildest of men. However, 
he is not the first among rulers, nor has he been by 
any means the last, who has courted t\\Q force majeure. 
He thrust back his cap, gave his scalp a thorough 
scratching, and turned towards him who was still star- 
ing at the shore. 

" A bargain is a bargain, m'sieur," said he. " But 
'tis like a ship; 'tis always wind and weather allowing. 
There's nothing for it but to man the boat for Porth- 
tyre." 

The other faced round. 

" What ! you will desert the ship — you will — " 

" I'm sorry, m'sieur. But — " he shrugged his shoul- 
ders to his ears. 

Without waiting for orders, the boat was already 
being prepared, with as much noise and clatter, and as 
little seeming result, as if their lives depended upon 
doing nothing with frantic zeaV. 

Captain Fasco," cried t\\e laivA^miwi, ^^^\a^s.^%^^ 
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ship for this voyage; you are my skipper; these men 
are my crew, until I am landed in Spain." 

" I am desolate, m'sieur. But what is to do ?" 

" You ask me that ! as if you hadn't pulled through 
worse troubles than this, Captain Vasco. Has no make- 
shift mast ever been rigged — no rudder mended — ^no 
cargo ever been thrown overboard? There'll be no 
loss; I'll buy your cargo as it stands. Set the men to 
work. And though a bargain is a bargain," he pro- 
claimed, raising his voice, " I'll double everything I 
promised to pay. Heaven ! to think that this cutter 
should give in before half a gale." 

At the announcement of double pay the clamor ceased 
for a moment. But, the next, Gaspard broke in fiercely, 

"You are wrong. The Lively Peg did not give in 
before half a gale." 

" She can be righted, then ?" 

"Maybe. But a gale like that — Diahhl Never 
was such wind. What use of righting when it will 
come again ?" 

Come again ! What the devil do you mean ?" 
Ay; come again; and again, and again, and always 
again ! That wind does not come for nothing, m'sieur. 
That wind did not come from the north, nor south, nor 
east, nor west. It came — " 

" Well ?" 

" Out of the ship ! A ship that is not to leave port 
carries her own storm." 

" What rubbish is the fellow talking ?" asked the 
passenger, turning to Captain Vasco. " A ship carry- 
ing her own storm ! If that's part of the cargo, I'll 
buy the right to have that over, too." 

" No doubt — very much rubbish, m'sieur," said the 
skipper, who, having relations witia Yiaxic^, 'was con- 
eidered an enlightened man. "But — ^aXV \\i^ %^TXife^ w^ 
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Gaspard says, there never was such a gale; and I have 
been at sea fifty years — ^man and boy." 

" And what then ?" 

"It is true — ^there never has been a wind so great; 
so wild; so strong; so strange ! and — it is true — this is 
a stolen ship from that poor lad; and the Blessed Vir- 
gin knows what else is aboard. It is all very much 
rubbish, of course — but — in fine, that is the thought, 
m'sieur." He lifted his cap and crossed himself, for 
all that he was so enlightened a man. 

The passenger recoiled against the bulwark. 

" What crazy, cowardly folly ! You, grown men, 
stand there and tell me that this cutter is tied to this 
shore till—" 

" Till you're no longer aboard, m'sieur !" said Gas- 
pard. "You have touched it, there. While you're 
aboard, here we stay; by gale or calm. What good to 
try to right her — ^now ?" 

"Captain Vasco," said the passenger, imperiously, 
" tell these men that they are fools." 

" They are not fools," said the skipper. " They are 
good seamen. And it is true; never before was such a 
wind ! It is very, very much rubbish — and a bargain 
is, without doubt, a bargain — and I am desolate, 
m'sieur; but — in fine, there has never been such a 
wind !" 

" Good God ! and for an old woman's drivel like 
that you would throw overboard enough for you to 
end your days rich men — ^you and they. No; don't tell 
me that these are sailors. They are — " 

"Men, m'sieur; men who have met every storm in 
Biscay; men who have lived in a battle all their days; 
men who fear neither gallows nor guillotine; men who 
risk life every hour of every Aat^. ksA^^^S!.^^a^ss.^^^ 
know when to f ear," 
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"What! they mean to send me ashore?" asked the 
passenger, turning ashy pale. 

The skipper said not a word. 

" They cannot — they shall not ! On shore ! Good 
God — don't you know that I am flying for my life; that 
you might as well hang me to the yard-arm with your 
own hands ? Haven't I stood by you a hundred times, 
when the law was after you — and are you going to be- 
tray me, in a panic, the moment it is after me ?'* 

" The Blessed Virgin — I mean the Goddess of Reason 
— forbid, m'sieur ! Only, if you will not come ashore 
— you must stay." 

" You would leave me on board — alone ?'* 

"I am again desolate — but that is as m'sieur shall 
please." 

" But it is not as m'sieur shall please !" cried Gas- 
pard. " We will not have the boat sunk between ship 
and shore. He has hired the ship; it is his; and — " 

" He will not drown," said another, glancing up to 
where the yard-arm should have been. But the jest, 
grim as it was, fell as flat as if it had expressed the 
serious belief of them all. 

I know not whether that other belief still prevails — 
that when some unaccountable catastrophe, baffling all 
ordinary experience, befalls a ship at the outset of a 
voyage, its cause must be traced to the curse insepara- 
ble from crime. For there are crimes (it is thought) 
so unspeakable as to raise even the winds and waves in 
revolt against the escape of the evil-doer. It maybe 
that steam has altered all that; and no doubt the ex- 
perience of Atlantic lines in recent times points even 
to a certain sympathy between the inventions and 
the crimes of man. No murderer ever yet sank a steam 
packet; no forger or other fraudulent financier ever 
made an engine break down in t\xe lt\&\x ^^b^, .fe^xA ^^ 
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perhaps the fancy has died out because the fact itself 
is no more. 

But that the belief was in full force on board the 
Lively Peg of Porthtyre, its victim only too clearly saw. 
That wonderful wind had borne evidence against him 
as a Jonah — guilty, perhaps, of much, but convicted of 
Heaven knew not what among men whose own con- 
sciences — if they kept such things — were anything but 
clear. If he made a clean breast of all his sins, he 
knew perfectly well that, having by ill luck taken this 
fancy into their united brains, the men would take for 
granted that there was something infinitely more mon- 
strous behind — something that even to them would 
seem worthy of the avenging justice of the storm. 
Treachery it might be, or infamously foul play, or 
something that a very pirate would condemn. 

He alone could fully know the reason that impelled 
him to risk the Bay of Biscay in a wreck rather than 
return to the shore now full in view. But there was 
a worse choice before him — the choice between return- 
ing to that shore alone, and remaining alone on board. 
For that the men were resolute, and without a shadow 
of compunction in their superstitious cruelty — that is 
to say the cruellest because the honestest of cruelties — 
he perceived as clearly as that the enlightened skipper 
was in truth the most abjectly superstitious of them all. 
And, for that matter, had not the shipper cause, who, 
faithless to his own trust, might dimly suspect that he 
also might have something about him of the Jonah too ? 

Meanwhile the boat was well-nigh ready to put off. 
Captain Vasco looked questioningly at his passenger. 

" I am desolate !" said he. 

The other made up his mind. There might be no 
more than half a chance fox \xim ow ^Qit^\ Vo^» *v^<st^ 
was none at /sea. 
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"Make room ! I'll chance it," he cried, "cowards and 
murderers though you are. One moment; keep the men, 
Captain Vasco, while I fetch something from below." 

He reached the ladder as well as the sloping deck 
heaving on the dead swell would allow. 

" What are we waiting for ?" growled one, 

" He's gone after that box — " 

" Ay ; that box of wind !" 

" Then—" 

Two strong pairs of arms forced the hesitating skip- 
per into the boat, and then seized the oars. 

That gale of yesterday must have blown from some- 
where, after all; and since from no point of the com- 
pass — as every man would now have sworn on the 
crucifix — their minds, already the prey of panic, became 
fired with wilder tales. What sailor was it who, as 
everybody knew, used to carry his own winds in a 
leather bag, and made good use of them, till one un- 
lucky day the bag burst, and — why, the tale was as old, 
and therefore as true, as the hills. 

And so it 'came to pass that when the Lively Peg^s 
passenger seized the ring of the casket he heard the 
sound of oars. Hurrying back to the ladder, the hulk 
gave a terrible lurch; he fell back with all his weight, 
bruised and stunned; and the casket rattled and clat- 
tered down somewhere or other — ^f or the moment, it was 
all the same to him. 

He must have lain there some time; for when he 
came to himself, feeling crushed and battered, he could 
not, for a full minute, realize where he was or what 
had happened. But full consciousness had to come 
back at last; and then it seemed to him that he might 
Bs well have hrcken his neck, and have done with every- 
tbing, once tor alL 
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He, and it may be the lost casket, alone coald tell 
what reason he had for knowing how far justice, with- 
out the help of a warrant, had arrested him in the very 
act of flying, He alone could know what instinct had 
moved those savage seamen to connect him with that 
unaccountable gale. It was not only bodily pain, 
though that was sharp enough, that made him groan. 
'Not was it only the knowledge that, though in sight of 
land, he was virtually alone and helpless in the middle 
of the sea. 

A good swinmier might make the shore; and the 
shore, even with a gallows upon it, was still the shore. 
But, as he tried to pull himself together and rise, a still 
sharper agony warned him that the shore, though he 
were the best swimmer in all England, was not for him. 
Justice ! Whatever he had done, whatever he had de- 
served, it was something beyond justice that a human 
being should lie there to starve or rot without a chance 
of aid — or, if there were a chance, then of aid that would 
only send him, at best, to the hulks for the remainder of 
bis days. To the hulks ? No — it was not to the hulks 
that forgers were sent in those Draconic times, when 
men were hanged for infinitely slighter things. Why, 
if he were a second Leander, and if his limbs were 
in working trim, should he swim to the gibbet? And 
he had not even that sorry chance of escape from the 
wreck, broken as he was by that heavy fall. 

But it was too prison-like below. And so, though 
every step of the ladder was a new agony, he managed 
to drag himself, inch by inch, and groan by groan, to 
the deck, and lay there panting, the sweat of pain ooz- 
ing and dripping from his brow. 

Nothing was in sight, save the dunes, and the lala.<Lk. 
clijOEs that hid Porthtyre, 

An^ he could not even cry out to ^Jcl"^ ^w^nXqa^ ^V 
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Heaven against the injustice of man. He had no right 
even to pray. 

Then the san came out in his glory, and all the sea 
broke out into a smile. What should nature care that 
one man was baffled in his schemes, and was as helpless 
as any other of a million wounded worms? 

" O my God !" he groaned out at last, " only save me 
out of this, and I will never do another wrong thing. 
No — never again, on my oath and on my soul J" 

It must have been high noon when he heard a scram- 
bling noise on the cutter's side. Rescue— or arrest? 
Desperate as was his plight, he dreaded even rescue at 
the hands of man. 

But when he looked up and saw human eyes looking 
into his, they seemed more terrible than even the piti- 
less gaze of the sun. 

« Oliver Graith !" 

It was a stifled groan, as his hands went up before 
his eyes — with the gesture of one who sees the ghost 
of a victim, though it was in the broad light of day, 
when no honest ghost walks abroad. 

And yet why should not the broad daylight be chosen 
by the ghost of an honest man ? True, he had no rea- 
son to believe that Oliver Graith was dead as well as 
ruined. At twenty-one, one does not kill one's self for 
the loss of land — though it is true that the heir of Linne 
tried to hang himself under identical conditions, and 
that ballad-mongers were men of the world who seldom 
blundered about what other men and women would do 
or say.* But then Oliver Graith was a youth of hot 

♦ If any reader of this, in these days of much useless knowledge 
and little useful wisdom, is unacquainted with the career of the young 
gentleman who bad so much in common with OUver Gvaith of Porth- 
tjrre^ the Booner he buys a " Percy ^^ the \)e\.leT lox Vvca V^\\t\i^, 
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head and quick fists, as all the county knew; and such, 
when things go wrong, have other roads out of the 
world than where four cross one another. He was just 
the man to die fighting for his own — or to be hanged 
against his will. 

At any rate, there was something grewsome in his 
sudden apparition on board the Lively Peg, just when 
she was a wreck, with only one miserable and con- 
science-stricken creature on board, who was in no con- 
dition to cope with the flesh and blood of this world — 
much less with a ghost from the other. " Conscience 
doth make cowards of us all," it is written. But it 
might with at least equal and much more common truth 
be written. Cowardice doth make conscience in us all. 
This man was afraid ; and so he found a conscience — 
by the hour. 

" Lancelot Ambrose ?" 

That was Oliver who spoke, recoiling. 

The exclamation broke the ghostly spell; but it raised 
more definite terror. Indeed, it was almost more pite- 
ous than contemptible to see this big man, who should 
have worn broadcloth and have been fresh from the 
razor, prone and cringing before the feet of the man 
whom he had cheated out of house and home. Instead 
of putting his hands before his face, he covered his 
head with his arm. 

But, as the expected blow did not come, he put it 
down again, and looked up with a ghastly sort of 
scowl. 

" What do you mean to do ?" asked he. 

"Then it is you — Susan's father — my mother's 
friend !" said Oliver, with sorrowful scorn. " Do with 
you? What should I do ?" 

It was wonderful how, finding XXvaX V^^i "^^^ "W5>\» \»^ 
meet with summary vengeance, \\ie ciowx^^^ o\^^snr.<^- 
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lot Ambrose returned. His brows relaxed ; his cheeks 
grew less deadly pale. 

" Of course you all think the worst of me. Of course 
you do. But if you think I've got any good out of my 
troubles — look round and see." 

" I see you've managed to wreck the sweetest craft 
that ever sailed," said Oliver, leaning against the broken 
mast with folded arms. 

" Will you listen to one word ?" 

" Poor Peg /" said Oliver, with a sigh, 

" Of course you think I've been feathering my nest 
out of yours. I can guess," he went on more eagerly, 
" what they're saying in Redruth — ^if you've been there. 
Then look here — ^whatever has come to you, worse has 
come to me. I've done everything for the best — every- 
thing. I've looked after your interests as if they were 
my own — " 

" Yes, you've done that," said Oliver. 

" And if things had gone even reasonably well, you 
would have received double your capital from my 
hands. I did too well, Oliver. I made myself liable, 
as your trustee, for investments made solely and wholly 
for you. Do you see now ? When things went wrong, 
you lost your farm — I lost my bank: everything I had, 
down to my bare skin. Your trusteeship has ruined 
me, Oliver. But — I forgive you; it's not your fault, 
my poor boy !" 

As he spoke, he raised himself on his elbow, and 
looked Oliver straighter and straighter in the face, 
while his words flowed more freely and his voice more 
plausible as he went on. And when he spoke of for- 
giveness, he positively took Oliver's breath away by 
the absolute unctuousness of his melancholy sympathy. 

'But hiQ faith in the man was gone, 
ForgiyeneB^ !" said he, looking loxui^ \Xi^ cv3X\«t, 
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** What business had you to ruin yourself for my sake? 
No—" 

" I find no fault with you my lad — none. But you 
did spend hard ! You used to drive me to my wit's 
end. I had to take desperate measures to keep up the 
supplies if anything was to be left at all." 

Oliver hung his head. There was something in that; 
and it did not occur to him to lay his own faults upon 
another man's shoulders, even though he might have 
done so justly — he had been recklessly extravagant, 
he had to own. Ambrose saw the twinge of shame, 
and, like a man of tact, pressed it no harder. Indeed, 
he could not do so without exposing the fallacy of his 
own argument; and, as a master of fence, instinct told 
him when and where to refrain. 

" What brings you into this plight — the Peg and 
you ?" asked Oliver, abruptly. 

" The devil's own weather — and a crew of cowards, 
who have left me here to perish miserably." 

" Who was skipper ? Not Captain Vasco ?" 

" Yes — the cowardly scoundrel !" 

"Captain Vasco is neither coward nor scoundrel," 
said Oliver. " Tell the truth, Lancelot Ambrose — " 

" What else should I tell ? I had to escape abroad. 
For one thing, I had not the heart to look on you and 
your poor mother's ruin ; for another thing, I had a 
persecutor, who would have sent me to rot out the rest 
of my days in a bankrupt debtor's jail. It is not I, 
but an infernal Greek, or Jew, or whatever the impeni- 
tent thief was — a swindling pedler, Nicephorus Bedro- 
sian, who has really foreclosed on Zion Farm. I wish 
I'd never seen the hunchback's sooty face; he's a devil, 
not a man." 

Oliver started — ^he recognized m \5cvfe ftL<5i'^^Tv:^Nkcs^ <5»\. 
tbemsn of whom Ambrose's lawyeT\ia.9L ^x^^^^ %^^5^« 
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the outlandish personage he had seen outside the bank 
door, and who had impressed him so strangely. 

" It is he whose devilish cunning has ruined us both, 
and half Redruth besides," Ambrose went on. "And, 
if I fall into the clutches of his claws, I am a dead man. 
I appealed to Captain Vasco — in your name, Oliver, 
because I knew you would not want to hound your un- 
fortunate man to a living grave — a debtor's prison, a 
foretaste of hell ! When the crew had to leave the 
wreck, I chose to leave myself in the hands of — the 
Deity " (he choked over the English word) " rather 
than tumble into those of Nicephorus Bedrosian. How 
did you come here ?" 

"As if I could see the poor Peg lying crippled off 
the dunes, within a mile, and not swim on board to 
see I But that's nought to you. I suppose what I 
ought to do is — " 

" Is—" 

" Yes—?" 

" I'm — hanged if I know." 

Ambrose drew a deep sigh. " I suppose you're think- 
ing of the best way to drop a disabled man overboard. 
Well, it's natural. As well be at the bottom of the 
sea as anywhere else — now. But — my poor girl !" 

" It strikes me," said Oliver, " you should have 
thought of your poor girl before." 

But the touch of pathos, true or false, had told. 
Robber as the Redruth banker might be, he was Su- 
san's father; the father of the girl who had filled Oli- 
ver's empty pockets with bread and beef, and whose 
keepsake, despite all that had befallen him, he still 
wore. He had spared her — weakly and foolishly no 
doubt — the pain of premature knowledge of her fa- 
ther^B viiJainj and her own shame. How could he take 
the only adequate vengeance, amce \\. ^o\x\^ i^ \)bl^ 
worst upon her? 
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" The best thing I can do," he went on, coldly, " is 
to get you out of this and— r" 

" How ?" 

" I can swim back, and get a boat at Porthtyre." 

" And put me ashore ?" 

" I can't leave you here." 

" For the love of Heaven, Oliver, don't take me 
ashore." 

" There's nought else to be done." 

" Yes — there is. Some outward-bound ship is sure 
to be passing. Run up some signal of distress, and get 
me put on board as a shipwrecked mariner. As soon 
as the signal's seen, you can get ashore your own way. 
I would work my passage out; I don't care where I go; 
and, though I'm a landsman, I've got muscle ; and 
I've got brain — " 

" H'm — I used to think so. But — no." 

" Yes, Oliver ! You care for poor Susan, I suppose, 
a little; in a brotherly way. Do you want to have, 
prowling about the place, a disgraced and ruined wretch 
of a father, hiding from the sheriff, and begging af- 
ter dark for a crust of bread and a cup of water? I 
mustn't be selfish, my good boy. But — once abroad 
— ^I shall never trouble a soul; I shall never be heard 
of again." 

Oliver reflected. Assuredly, since vengeance under 
the name of punishment had to be foregone, it would 
be a great thing to get rid of Lancelot Ambrose once 
for all. 

" And, abroad," said Ambrose, " I might be able to 
redeem — ^to repay." 

That was his first false note; and indeed it speaks 
volumes for his sagacity that he had struck none 
sooner. 

"^5 tf— /supposing I helped y ou— Y ^ ^oSx. \<3^ \5«saX»^^'' 

5 
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said Oliver, scornfully. " If I helped you, it would be 
to see your face, and hear your name, never again. 
Nothing can ever be redeemed — nothing ever repaid. 
Can you give me back my faith in Lancelot Ambrose 
— in mortal man ?" 

"True; I was a fool. Help me to get rid of me 
then. That's all." 

He spoke so humbly and so sadly that at any rate 
the false note, if nothing else, was redeemed. Susan, 
at Forth tyre, was saving her father; as unconsciously, 
it may be, as the spirits of the dead shield the living 
whom they loved, whom they forget, and by whom 
they are forgotten. 

Every minute of meditation told. At last said Oli- 
ver — 

" I suppose I'm an ass. But I suppose there's bis- 
cuit on board — as well as two infernal fools." 

Knowing the whereabouts of things on the Lively 
Peg^ he satisfied the pangs of hunger, and the result 
was an increase of charity. Lancelot Ambrose, or 
rather Susan's father, might, after all, be an unfortu- 
nate man, sinned against rather than sinning; Nicepho- 
rus Bedrosian had at any rate all the repulsiveness that 
mystery inevitably carries to a simple and open mind. 
Oliver also, knowing where to look, found some of the 
best and cheapest brandy in Europe, and some amaz- 
ingly strong and coarse tobacco by way of dessert after 
his breakfast. It was a queer affair, that he should be 
tending the man who had robbed and ruined him; but 
he could not find it in his heart to drink — so strong is 
the force of habit — by himself; so he filled a cup with 
brandy, and gave it to his enemy. Then, sitting down 
with his back against the mast, he gave himself up to 
not uncomfortable reflection. For nine tenths of com- 
fort belong to the body; and it is oiv\y xm^^^XxXi^ ^^^- 
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lings in whom the body fails to have its sovereign 
way. 

The result of the second pipe was that he could not 
find it in his heart to put his enemy ashore, any more 
than he could find it there to drink alone. Yes — it 
was clearly for the best that Lancelot Ambrose should 
be sent abroad — and the farther the better. It was 
annoying that he should be delayed on his way to put 
things right again ; but some ship or other was sure to 
be soon passing by. 

The result of the third pipe, smoked in dreamy 
silence, was that he fell asleep — as soundly as if he had 
been between the lavendered sheets at Zion Farm. 

Something of the pleasure came back to Lancelot 
Ambrose that a once famous but broken-down boxer, 
whose glory has departed from him, may feel when he 
finds that there is somebody whom he can beat still. He 
was strengthened and refreshed by the discovery that, 
though he had ceased to be a magnate in Redruth, and 
though even a crew of ignorant ruffians had ceased to 
respect or fear him, he could still master the raw lad 
whom he had robbed and betrayed. Conscience was 
beginning to evaporate, and would no doubt have dried 
up altogether if it were not for those pains in his limbs. 
However, it was some comfort that Heaven had ap- 
parently accepted his proffered bargain. Why should 
Oliver Graith have been sent in so unaccountable a man- 
ner to the Lively Peg^ just in the nick of tim(^, unless 
to be the instrument of rescue for Lancelot Ambrose? 
It is downright sacrilege to throw the advantages 
vouchsafed by Providence away. That is to be un- 
worthy of them indeed; and, by sending Oliver Graith 
on hostrd, Providence had, as ii m ^o xsv^w^ ^cst^'^s^^^- 
pressed its clear intention of Tes.c\\\T\«^ Ktc^x*^'^'^^^"^^"^ 
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if such rescue should imply the sacrifice of Oliver. The 
question was, what did Providence intend Ambrose to 
do: for self-help is the prime condition of Heaven's 
help, as every good man of business knows. Here lay 
Ambrose, awake, but helpless; there Oliver, sound and 
strong all through and all over, but sleeping as though 
he had not an enemy in the world, much less one scarce 
a couple of yards away. For nobody needs to be told 
that to injure a man means to hate him, all over and 
all through. And it means to envy him as well as to 
hate him; because the injured man must needs have 
in his mind something of priceless value which the 
wrong-doer has thrown away. 

However, the moment demanded neither envy nor 
hatred, for which there is always plenty of time, but 
simply a practical suggestion how the strength, activ- 
ity, and simplicity of Oliver should be utilized for the 
escape of Ambrose firstly from the wreck, secondly 
from the gallows. There had been something in what 
he had himself proposed — to wait for an outward- 
bound vessel, and to buy a passage in her; for when he 
had spoken of being penniless he had lied. There was 
no need of working out his passage while he had that 
cash-box to the fore. He had simply to invent some 
plausible story to account for his being there in sea- 
man's clothes, and for the rest to trust to the power of 
gold. Oliver would do the watching and signalling, 
and prevent trouble with the wreck; and would be use- 
ful, moreover, in stopping pursuit and scandal on re- 
turning to shore. If Providence had sent him for no 
larger object than this, it was enough; and he was be- 
coming conscious of a moral and intellectual ascend- 
ency over his victim that removed every shade of doubt 

whether he might have to deal ^9\\\v. a ^\U, a^ well as 

r/VA an nnn, stronger than \\i» on»»'iv. 
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But — Great Heaven, of what was he dreaming ! Th 
confusion of the fall, the greater bewilderment of con 
ing back to his senses, and, finally, the panic that ha 
at first overcome him on findinjs: himself face to fac 

r ... 

with a ghost, had prevented his mind from realizin 
' that, while he was basing his plans upon the possossio 

L of the contents of the cash-box, the box itself had gon 

he knew not whither. It was no doubt safe on boar 
somewhere. But where ? That was no search on whic 
he could despatch Oliver, for exceedingly sclf-evidei 
reasons; and yet the thought of being unable to get 
back gave him a cold shudder. It was virtually fc 
the sake of that box that he had become a prisoner o 
board the lAvely Peg^ where alone it could be of n 
possible service to him. What on earth was to be done 
However, men will do for gold, at a pinch, what the 
will not do for life itself; and no wonder, reniembe] 
ing what magic metal it is which gives most of tliei 
the idea that life is worth living on the whole. Quietl> 
so as not to disturb the sleeper (not that there wa 
much risk of that) he pulled his bruised and acliin 
limbs together, every one of which felt broken, anc 
though knives seemed pressing into his heart and lungi 
managed to crawl backward down the ladder one 
more. He remembered where he had heard the clattc 
of the box, and groped about the narrow place on hi 
hands and knees. 

Unhappily the wind, to whose pranks there seeme 
no end, had made it desperately easy to lose anythin 
small and heavy on board the wrecked cutter. Ht 
ballast was all at sixes and sevens, and in its sliiftin 
had already broken through some of the inner timbei 
— ^the box might have pitched into the hold itself fc 
aught Ambrose could tell. There was no sign of i 
Bujwbere, and it was hopeless iot ^u-^ 'ccL'a.w\.o '^\XKa 
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such a search as that alone. The cold shudder deep' 
ened into utter sickness of heart. Had he been in lesf 
bodily agony — though he forgot it in this worse mis 
chance — he must have raved. 

Better would it have been to have left the box — the 
cause of his plight — have gone off with the rest, and 
have taken his chance on shore. He had gone through 
all these horrors in vain. The account with Providence 
was more than squared; wnatever he had done, he was 
the creditor now. Not that he thought of that — 
thought was for the moment paralyzed. And, strange 
to say, if anything is ever strange, the new power of 
which he had been becoming conscious over Oliver 
Graith seemed to die out, now that both were equally 
without a penny in the world. 

And what made it the more maddening was that 
there, all the while, that fatal box must be. 

Well, there was only one thing to be done. That 
box must be found; and if not by one man, then by 
two. No doubt it would seem a little ironical for the 
robber to set the robbed searching for the plunder. But 
it was no moment to dwell on points of humor. It 
had to be done, and that in such wise that the robbed 
should restore his own property to the robber with a 
bow. Perhaps this was why he was sent on board ! 

So yet again the martyr of Mammon dragged him- 
self up the ladder of agony, clinching in his groans. 
And there lay the victim of the same great god sleep- 
ing as soundly as if there was no such thing as gold in 
the world. 

Crossing the slant of the deck as well as he was 
able, partly dragging himself along and partly crawl- 
ing on hands and knees, Ambrose got close to Oliver 
to wake him. It is rather a cruel thing, no doubt, tb 
break the slumber of a poor ieWow ^\io\L2ia TLo\»\X«t 
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possession; but necessity knows no law. And what 
necessity can be greater than that of Lancelot Am- 
brose? Indeed, he deserves some credit, because he 
did what he had to do in the gentlest way that circum- 
stances allowed. It would not do to suddenly wake a 
man who, in the confusion of waking, might be con- 
scious only that his enemy's face was within reach of 
his fist, and go for him promptly, without thinking. 
So, instead of shaking Oliver or bawling in his ear, 
Ambrose pulled gently at his shirt-sleeve. 

But— 

No sooner had he touched the sleeve than the big 
man drew back his finger as if it had touched hot iron, 
and with a hot flush, as if he were the shyest of girls. 
Round the sleeper's arm was twisted a gold chain; and 
as Oliver stirred and stretched for a moment at the 
touch, his pockets jingled with the sweetest music earth 
contains — it was like a distant tinkle of golden bells. 

Delicately, as a wondering child may touch a flower, 
and regarding sleep as a sacred thing, the fingers of 
Ambrose wandered over Oliver's unconscious body, . 
lifting a wet scrap of linen here and there, wherever 
it dared. How heavily the fellow did sleep, to be 
sure ! It is not everybody who would sleep like that 
when positively overrunning with barbaric gold. And 
the gold was in such singular forms, forms which not 
even the experienced eye of the banker had ever seen, 
and he had seen a good deal. That it was gold he 
could see at a glance, and — jewels ! The sunbeams 
sent a flash of diamond into his eyes. 

Was he mad or dreaming ? It did seem like a dream 
— the flight of the crew; the fall ; the apparition of 
Oliver Graith, apparently fallen from the skies, bring- 
ing down a king's ransom. Bwt. tXi^w ^^qn^^^'^^^^s^^^ 
do not stab them in dreauifi, Tie n^^^s* \xqX ^^^'^jxssx&j^ 
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He was not mad. What, then, could it mean — he be- 
ing awake and sane ? 

And perhaps it was not quite so impossible as it 
looked after all. The Graiths, elder and younger, and 
further back Graiths still, had traded between Porth- 
tyre and San Sebastian for a good many years by now; 
and then the gulf between smuggler and wrecker is of 
the smallest, while that between both and pirate is not 
extravagantly large. What if some treasure-ship, in 
the course of the last hundred years or so, had gone on 
the rocks or the dunes conveniently near to Zion Farm ? 
Ships from the East Indies and from the West passed 
Forth tyre on their way to Bristol. What if one of 
these had fallen into the hands of the Graiths — grand- 
sire, father, or son ? About Oliver himself there had 
always been a dash of the buccaneer; and, for that 
matter, there was no reason why these chains and jew- 
els should not be relics of ancient cruises in the Span- 
ish main, for the work was outlandish, and might bear 
the stamp of Mexico or Peru. But if gained by more 
recent piracy or wreckage, there was obvious reason 
why the treasure should be a family secret, not to be 
touched save in case of utmost need. 

And Ambrose had been content with the produce of 
mortgages, while a treasure like this was lying hidden, 
perhaps buried under tlie apple-trees, at the farm ! His 
fingers ceased their exploration reluctantly, and his 
eyes sparkled with a greed that made the diamonds 
turn pale. And yet, how came it that a man owning 
such a treasure as this had let his land go, which he 
could have redeemed over and over again with what 
he bore upon his body, and was wandering forth like a 
thief and a vagabond? Only one explanation could 
suggest itself to the mind of Ambrose, or rather 
(wo : 
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The jewels and the gold had been obtained by crime. 

The intent of Providence in sending Oliver Graith 
on board the lAvdy Peg had been made clear. What 
mattered the loss of the cash-box now, with this golden 
vagabond asleep under his very hands ? 

He had vowed that he would never do a wrong 
thing — never again. And he could keep his vow. 
There could be nothing wrong in depriving an evident 
thief, smuggler, wrecker, bandit, pirate, of obvious 
plunder. Ambrose could do no less as a penitent 
man. 

Inspired by so obvious a duty to society, nay, to the 
whole human race, he breathed hard, and something 
beyond bodily pain brought the sweat to his brow. 
And he had to decide quickly. It was true he had 
looked to Oliver's service in keeping a lookout for out- 
ward-bound ships and for keeping the wreck from sud- 
denly rolling to the bottom. But, then, if Oliver should 
wake and, his service over, swim ashore with his secret 
booty ! The very thought was enough to make any 
good man of business, whose first instinct is to abhor 
waste, gnash his teeth and swear like a trooper. 

And it was double waste — not only was the treasure 
out of the hands that would make good use of it, but 
in those of one who probably did not understand its 
value, and, if he ever learned it, would squander it, 
just as he had squandered his capital, his cutter, and 
his farm. To permit any such thing would be a sin 
and a shame. There might be some question as to why 
Oliver Graith had been sent on board the Lively Peg, 
But as to why these jewels had come there, there could 
be no question at all. Lancelot Ambrose had received 
a direct mission — ^to save them from an ignorant prod- 
igal. Even the loss of the cash-box \i'aA \i^^^ ^'^w^^ 
dentiBl. But tor that he would Tve^«t Vvr^ vs^^^ 
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Oliver's sleeve; and had he not touched Oliver's sleeve, 
the diamonds and the rubies might as well, and better, 
have remained at the roots of the apple-trees. 

In short, there is only one time for everything — even 
for murder. And that time is now. 
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There was scarcely a male creature in Porthtyre 
who could give a coherent account of what had taken 
place only the day before — not so much because of 
their collective weakness of brain, for which Porthtyre 
was by no means conspicuous in comparison with other 
places, as because of the strength of the liquor con- 
sumed there, for which it was conspicuous in a very 
remarkable degree. Even Tom Polwarth felt a sort of 
buzzing in the head and a red-hot sensation in the 
throat on waking; for, though he had been absent at 
the beginning of the feast, he had dropped in towards 
the close, and had to work pretty hard to make up for 
lost time. In short, the coming of age had been cele- 
brated very manfully indeed by everybody concerned, 
barring the heir. 

However, he felt but little the worse after he had 
dipped his head and shoulders into the water-trough 
that he kept for his four-footed customers; and then 
he bethought him that he had a mare to sell. It is sad 
to have to record, in the case of so decent-hearted a 
fellow, that the two guineas had somehow or another 
gone as utterly as Zion Farm. There seemed a fatality 
about the money of a Graith, and there certainly had 
been a good many guineas drunk last night. Still two 
seemed beyond one man's proportion, even in Porth- 
tyre. 

But there was the mare. So, feeling sheepish about 
meeting the ladies, he thought he could not do better 
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than ride her over to Redruth, to see what could be 
done with her. He would not feel quite so shame- 
faced if he could bring the ladies back a trifle of capi- 
tal; for, as they were, they had literally nothing left of 
their own but the clothes they wore. 

Mrs. Graith and Susan Ambrose shared the same 
chamber — there is no need to say with what bodily dis- 
comfort, since it was where Tom Polwarth used to go 
to bed on occasional nights, mostly in the winter, when 
there was nothing on hand to be attempted or done. 
For, unlike the blacksmith of another village, the more 
industrious he was, the less he slept, and vice versd; 
while his unquestionable power of looking the whole 
world (except young ladies) in the face was assuredly 
not due to being out of debt or danger. Susan also 
had her fit of shame for being the last to wake: she 
had hoped to be up and making things decently com- 
fortable for Oliver's mother, and felt that she had no 
right to be sleeping at all while Mrs. Graith was wak- 
ing alone to the blackness of this new day. 

But, though the widow's eyes looked red and weary, 
telling their own tale, there was a softness that was 
next neighbor to a smile in them as she bade Susan 
good-morning. 

"I have slept beautifully, my dear," she said. "I 
am sure everybody is very kind." 

The girl contrived to answer her with a real smile; 
though it was wonderful how she did it, her eyes were 
so full of tears. She had never guessed before that the 
elder woman might be the stronger of the two — ^at 
least from her ignorant standpoint, for of course it is 
obvious that a woman who could look and speak like 
that, before breakfast, after losing everything that 
makes life worth living, and having a sleepless night 
demdea, must be a bom fool. 
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Perhaps, however, she would not have been quite so 
foolish but for something she had heard, either from 
one of the birds of the air who carry such matters or 
from the bailiff, that her old friend Lancelot Ambrose, 
who was Susan's father, was the cause of the catastro- 
phe. She foresaw worse trouble than had even yet be- 
fallen; and was reaching out her hand to one who 
would soon need a friend even more than she. To be 
ruined and homeless was bad enough — but to be the 
cause! I believe she had been thinking more of Su- 
san than of Oliver as she lay awake all through the 
night: I am sure she had not been thinking of herself 
at all. 

" Don't fret about Oliver," she said, following her 
own thoughts — " he is very brave and very strong; and 
who knows but what happens to a man is always the 
best for him ? I don't feel half so anxious about him 
now he has nothing to spend; and they aren't good 
company, aren't the lads here; not but what I'm afraid 
I've thought over-ill of Tom. Perhaps we always do 
make mistakes, when we think ill. I'm not going to 
think ill of anybody, my dear — anybody in the world; 
nor must you, whatever you hear. Ah, I expect life's 
a hard thing — for the men." 

Susan, in blissful ignorance as yet of what she meant, 
was none the less touched to the heart — the greater 
sufferer, it seemed to her, was trying to comfort the 
lesser. 

"Yes, Mrs. Graith," she answered, as cheerfully as 
she knew how, " we mustn't be afraid about Oliver: 
he is going to fight, and win ; we mustn't let him feel 
that we've been mistrusting him, when he comes home. 
Why, there isn't a braver or a stronger lad in Porth- 
tyre! He's climbed the Gull Rock m\XiQ\>X, ^ ^q>$^\V^ '^ 
thrown Tom Polwarth; he's — ^' 
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The widow could not help a broader, yet still an 
April, smile. 

" He's got his heart in the right place, I do believe. 
I wished once he could have put it in a better place; 
but that's over now." 

Susan colored, left Mrs. Graith with a kiss, and went 
into the kitchen. What a bachelor's muddle it was, 
to be sure — simply a lumber-room of the smithy, which 
had not been turned out for countless years. There 
was neither table nor chair; but there was any num- 
ber of old barrels, more or less empty, of multifarious 
contents; a litter of broken instruments; a whole heap 
of ancient horseshoes; hopeless relics of condemned 
hardware; broken glass; and more odds and ends in- 
describable than one could count on a midsummer day. 
The woman's heart in Susan brimmed over with pity 
for the man who lived in such a kitchen and such abed- 
room — not realizing the delicious freedom from worry 
that the very name of chaos implies. 

But another well was opened in that same heart when 
she saw that the best - conditioned barrel had been 
worked into the middle of the brick floor, and a loaf, 
with a large jug of milk set thereon, while the Titanic 
fireplace was filled with thorns. It was the rudest of 
hospitality; but it was hospitality all the same. She 
looked round in some hope of being able to .thank the 
host, if with nothing better than a smile; but he was 
not to be seen, and for good reason why — a negotiable 
mare. So, before Mrs. Graith could appear, she set 
to work on chaos; and presently chaos began to give 
way. 

Then she dropped sparks of tinder on the thorns, 

and evoked a fragrant crackle which soon burst into a 

blaze which, to people unused to that sort of fire, looked 

destined to dispose of chaos m aivoXXiet ^ot\. oi ^«^, 
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Then, finding a comparatively nncracked kettle, she 
boiled a mess of bread porridge; so that when Mrs. 
Graith left the room that Tom Polwarth styled his bed- 
chamber, and any moderately decent hog would not 
have condescended to call a sty, things were still bad 
enough, but not in quite such polar contrast as before 
to the comfortable neatness of Zion Farm. 

After breakfast, each pretending to eat m order to 
satisfy the other — 

" We needn't think of paying Tom Polwarth for one 
night's lodging," said Susan; but I suppose we can't 
go on turning the poor fellow out of his — bedroom, 
for good and all. I'll tell you what we must do, till 
Oliver comes home. I am your daughter, you know — " 

"Ah — I wish you were, my dear!" sighed Mrs. 
Graith; "I wish you were!" 

"And something better; for if I was your real 
daughter, what could I do ?" 

Mrs. Graith was silent; they were getting on deli- 
cate ground. 

"But I can do this now; and I will," said Susan. 
"No; I won't tell you yet, mother. I'm not so sure it 
can be done — it depends. Only be as sure as you live 
that we're going to be together till — till he comes 
home." 

" You mustn't promise that, Susan!" said Mrs. Graith, 
knowing what she knew. 

^* What ? Don't you want me ?" cried Susan, in 
amaze. 

" God knows I do ! But—" 

"Then don't talk nonsense. First, I'll pay for our 
lodging after all; and then I'll see." 

The payment was made in kind. First of all, the 
bedroom, after an hour's confusion, looked ^»»vi.\^.\\*^^ 
been visited hy a fairy. Tliei\, "w\\\\.^ ^t^- ^x'»^^sic^ 
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watched with admiration the neatness of her pupil, the 
lumber-room became, if not quite a kitchen, something 
like a decently arranged storeroom, swept and gar- 
nished to its own bewilderment. Inspired by so con- 
genial a sight, Mrs. Graith was seduced into helping 
the final polish ; and, having thus provided her with an 
occupation that may always be made to last just as 
long as one pleases, Susan put her shawl over her head 
and, avoiding the village, betook herself to Zion Farm, 
much meditating on the way. 

She was a shy girl, and a bailiff, as the representa- 
tive of all the earthly powers that be — powers great 
enough to deprive a man of house and land, and using 
their might like a bowelless machine — was a being to 
strike awe. But her errand required an interview with 
whoever might be in possession; so shyness had to 
give way. Crossing the yard, now all trampled about 
and in dire confusion, and turning a deaf ear to her 
neglected pullets, she knocked gently at the door. 
After waiting patiently for some minutes she tapped 
again; and then again, after waiting a little impatient- 
ly for a few more. For she had not quite as yet 
achieved the patience of Mrs. Graith; and possibly 
never would, were she to live thrice as long. 

At last the door was slowly unbarred (it had never 
been barred by the Graiths — not even by old Oliver) 
and opened inch by inch ; and there stood before her a 
short, almost dwarfish, nearly coffee-colored person, 
with thick and stooping shoulders that nearly met m 
front of his chest, a bush of grizzled hair, a thick but 
perfectly straight nose, dull eyes of glowing black, 
and — what was not quite so strange in Porthtyre as 
elsewhere, which had familiar knowledge of French 
men and Portuguese — a full black beard. Only this 
black beard was glossy and BiYken^ ncA. Xi^&a \Xi^ ^^tvsJqt 
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bing-brush of Captain Vasco. Susan had never set 
eyes on such a beard before. His clothes were shabby 
to the last degree, shining with grease and diversified 
by ill-mated patches. The eyebrows were "bushy and 
overhanging, giving the upper portion of his face a 
chronic scowl. However, it was not to be expected 
that a. bailiff should be altogether as other men. 

" Who are you ?" asked he, without removing his 
hat, which, being of quite exceptional height, made his 
stature full five feet one. No Porthtyre girl had ever 
set eyes on so short a man — Susan herself looked down 
on the crown of his hat from full two inches more, and, 
bailiff as he was, she already felt less shy. Men were 
a good deal measured by inches in Porthtyre, instead 
of — as in all civilized places — solely by the number of 
their virtues and the weight of their brains. Even 
women in that barbarous parish liked a man to look 
like a man. 

" Are you the bailiff ?" asked she. 

" A question isn't an answer," said he, testily. " I 
asked who are you. And who are you — I ask again ?" 

" My name is Susan Ambrose," said she. 

"Oh. Susan Ambrose. Susan means Lily. You 
don't look much like vour name— but who does, ever ? 
And Ambrose — that means thief; and you don't look 
like that, either. But a name isn't an answer. Who 
are you .^" 

The ways of bailiffs were unquestionably queer. 
But once more, a power of five foot one was not to be 
judged-like common men. 

" Susan Ambrose," she repeated, a little hotly. 
"That mayn't be much; but I'm nothing more." 

" Oh — a lily with thorns, eh ? Very well. You are 
nothing but Susan Ambrose, theiv. A.\id.^\iaX» ^'^^'^j^ 
wsLnt with me ?" 
6 
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" Only to ask — is the man who has got Zion Farm 
going to live there; or who ?" 

"I shall never learn your grammar. But perhaps 
that is because there is none. At the least, it is queer. 
Can you parse ?" 

"Parse?" asked poor Susan; "I do not know — but 
I can make butter, and I can keep things clean." 

« Indeed ?" 

" Yes — indeed." 

" Good. Then I will tell you, yes. He is going to 
live there, I believe — that * Who which what ' has got 
Zion Farm." 

" He is ? Then he'll have to have a dairy — and a 
dairy maid — " 

" And she is to be called Lily Thief — I mean Susan 
Ambrose — eh ? He will have a pretty maid, then — 
that ' which who ' has got Zion Farm." Cocking up his 
beard, the scowl relaxed into a leer. 

Being at once both a bailiff and a dwarf, it could not 
matter whether he leered or scowled. And she no- 
ticed the impertinence the less, inasmuch as compli- 
ments were by no means included among the social 
currency of Porthtyre. He must have felt snubbed 
by her very want of anger — at least he ought to have 
been. 

*' I have minded the dairy at this farm," she said, 
*'for three years, and if he can find sweeter butter or 
riper cheese in the parish, he'll find what has never 
been found before." 

" Aghe ! Medcaparh^ PhoJcracordz /" 

" I don't know French, sir," pleaded Susan. " But — ^" 

"*Big say — little do.' That is French; that is 
English; that is all over the world. But — butter and 
cheese; that isn't everywhere. That must be seen to. 
Come and make butter; let ne aee?^ 
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Susan asked for nothing better. She had already 
given a passing sigh to those yellow cream pans, left 
to waste for want of churning; so she promptly led the 
way to the dairy, feeling as if she had been called to 
the rescue of helpless friends. 

" You have-been here before," said he. " Now don't 
say you have not, for you have; and I hate lies. You 
could not have known the way if you had not been 
here before." 

She was not listening to him, however; she had 
thrown off her shawl and was baring her arms. But- 
ter-making was real work in those days, and Susan's 
arms were well up to it, though not the less shapely. 
The bailiff, still with his hat on, watched the process 
as if he were waiting for the projection of the philoso- 
pher's stone. 

At last, in due time, the first golden lump was 
brought to light; and the bailiff, putting on a pair of 
glasses with silver rims, examined it as if he were try- 
ing to find a flaw in a title deed. 

"Yes; that is butter," said he. He thrust his hand 
into his breast and drew forth a very old netted purse, 
with copper rings. 

"There!" said he, offering her six pennies, one by 
one. "Nobody ought ever do anything for nothing; 
and you have told me the truth; and for that it is 
worth while to pay high." 

The man looked so poor and so shabby, and to have 
so extravagant an estimate of the value of six pennies, 
that she handed them back again. 

"Thank you," she said; "you are very kind — but 
Pm glad enough to have saved my poor cream." 

"True — true," said he, absently counting the pen- 
nies back into the purse. " W\iat, "woxA^ -^oxsL^'ax^.^.^^rt 
wages, if you came here ?*' 
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" I wouldn't want any for myself — only shelter and 
meals. But I have a mother — " 

" Oh — a Mrs. Ambrose, eh ?" 

" No. Mrs. Graith. She is not really my mother — ^" 

" Not your mother? Then why did you tell me she 
was ? Why did you say what is not true ?" He spoke 
in a way that would have sounded alarming in a big- 
ger man. 

" But she has been one to me for years; and I call 
her so — ^now. She is Mrs. Graith, sir; and yesterday 
she was mistress here — where I want to be maid." 

" What — the mother of that foolish young scamp — " 

" No," said Susan, whose shyness became at once a 
thing forgotten, "of Oliver Graith, if you please.* 
You are here to take your better's goods; not to call 
them names." 

She had never found out that she had a temper; but 
she knew it now; and the bailiff knew it too. 

He also had shown signs of a temper; but, finding 
himself faced, his scowl relaxed, and he gave a grunt 
instead of a growl. 

" Ah, but you have told me a lie at last!" he sudden- 
ly exclaimed, while Susan was clearing the chum, as if 
he had all at once found something he had been look- 
ing for — "I thought there must be one lie! You ar« 
daughter of Lancelot Ambrose of Redruth — I see it 
with my eye!" 

" When did I say I was not ?" asked Susan, begin- 
ning to feel a tingling in the fingers. 

" When ? Why, when I asked you who you were." 

" I never — " 

" Yes, you did though. I heard it with my ears — " 

The word " ears " was almost irresistible to her ^n- 
gers, especially when she saw \io^ tkick ^.wd red they 
Iiung under bis hat brim. 
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" And you are the daughter of that runaway thief, 
who—" 

Up to this moment I have labored under the belief 
that Susan Ambrose was the gentlest of girls, as inca- 
pable of anything unladylike as any duchess in the land. 
I could no more have dreamed of what happened than 
I could have dreamed of her failing to be stanch to a 
friend. And then, what made it a thousand times 
worse, the bailiff was old enough to be her father, was 
almost a head shorter and much weaker than she, and 
did not look fit to be touched with a pair of tongs — 
much less by a woman's hand. 

In short, it was his ear, instead of her fingers, that 
tingled; and his hat was off at last and soaking in a 
milk pail, leaving nothing behind but a bald and phil- 
osophic crown. 

I know not which stands most amazed — he, she, or I. 

" Akh ! She is a tigress — a tigress !" he cried, glar- 
ing at her and wringing his hands. " She is come here 
to murder me. For the love of Heaven, take my hat 
out of the milk; it will spoil !" 

He must have meant the milk, for the hat had been 
already beyond spoiling. 

She was already ashamed of herself, but she could 
not leave her work undone. 

" Will you beg my father's pardon ?" asked she. 

"Yes," said he, looking at her hand and rubbing his 
ear. " Saints and angels, how strong !" 

"And Oliver Graith's, for—" 

"For calling him foolish and scamp? Oh, yes; he 
is a most respectable, most wise young man." 

" And mine, for saying I said what I never did say ?" 

" I do indeed J" 
Then here is your hat," said sVie^YviXAW^'vV^s^ '^"^ 



r/ 
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extreme edge out of the pail, and wiping it with a 
duster. " And — good day." 

" Wait a minute, though! You are to look after my 
dairy; and you shall have all you can make by it — ^no; 
I will give you even the whole half of what you can 
make by it, for your wage." 

" Your dairy ?" she asked, almost letting the hat 
fall into the churn. 

" Who else's ?" he asked, sharply. " The truth! Do 
not say I am not Nicephorus Bedrosian, because I am. 
And you know !" 

" The new master of the farm ?" 

" Of the farm — and of you /" 

She returned to Mrs. Graith with her brain in a state 
as if it were she who had had her ears boxed, and not 
he. He was a strange sort of master, that was clear ; 
and she felt, a little afraid of him, and wondered how 
an outlandish creature like that would get on at Porth- 
tyre — not very well, seemingly, unless he confined his 
attentions in the way of bullying to girls ; and perhaps 
not even then. He was grotesque, and he was ill-con- 
ditioned, and he was mean — qualities that do not usual- 
ly make for popularity, unless their owner be a prince 
or a millionaire; and he probably knew as Jittle of 
farming or fishing as he did of dairy work — qualities 
that make straight in the opposite way. It would sure- 
ly break Mrs. Graith's heart to see the hands into which 
the family heritage had fallen — and his hands were the 
best part of him. 

Tom Polwarth had not returned from Redruth by 
the time she got back; though the butter and the rest 
of the business had kept her long. Mrs. Graith had 
finished clearing up, and was standing at the door of 
tlie smithy, looking up and down tik^ «»lT^et^ shading 
Jber eyes with her hand. 
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"Oh, my dear !" she cried; "where have you been 
this age? If anything happened to you, it would be 
worst of all!" 

"Nonsense, mother!" said Susan; "what should hap- 
pen to me ?" 

" Ah ! that's what we all thought yesterday ; but 
now — " 

"Now everything is to be all right again, for you 
and me. I've got some good news." 

"Oh!" 

" Yes, mother; I've got a place, at first asking." 

"And you call that good news; you, a young lady — " 

" Indeed I'm not. I'm a dairymaid. And what bet- 
ter could one be ?" 

" Where ?" 

" Only think— at Zion Farm !" 

" Oh — oh— oh !" cried the widow. " And you that 
should have been mistress — ^you to be — and all! No, 
don't tell me that; I'd sooner -i^ork my fingers to the 
bone.' Oh, what would Oliver say ?" 

Susan had never thought of Mrs. Graith's taking her 
news in that way, and her face fell. But she said pres- 
ently, with a kiss, 

" Just what I said to him : make the best of things 
as they are. You mustn't fret about that, dear. Think 
— ^I might have had to go miles away; and now I sha'n't 
be outside a walk, and I shall be with you a dozen times 
a day. I don't expect to live there; we might have a 
cottage together, and me go out to my work while you 
see to things at home. Dear mother, I shall be miser- 
able if—" 

" I know — if I am. There, then, I won't be. You 
are a dear, good girl, Susan; and if only — " 

" Oliver would come home? BvxX \x^ mU^\s\S5?Cfi^^'^\ 
kaowtb&t too," 
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" If you really do think that, dear — " 

"I really do." 

" Then— he will." 

But enough of fools and their folly; as if everybody 
did not know that, instead of making the best of things, 
really intellectual people find no better way of showing 
their superiority than by making the worst of them. 
Just then came the most timid of taps on the door, as if 
a mouse were wanting to enter, and doubted whether 
the cat might not be inside. 

" Come in !" cried Susan, wondering who could tap 
so humbly and so feebly in all Porthtyre. 

But so far from being a mouse, and that a frightened 
one, it was Tom Polwarth, red fully as much from bash- 
fulness as from exercise. But when he looked round 
his own kitchen he turned almost pale. 

" Why, what's been a-doing here ?" 

'* Nothing that I know of," said Susan, innocently. 
" What should there be ?" 

**I shouldn't have known my own kitchen — that's 
all." 

" Of course you wouldn't, becanse you never had 
one before." 

" And wherever I'm to find all my things — " 

Alas for the gratitude of man ! Here had two wom- 
en been slaving to put those very things to rights, and 
this was their reward. But Susan only smiled. If 
men don't know what is good for them, women do — 
or, at least, they think they do. While as for grati- 
tude, they are quite satisfied with deserving what they 
assuredly never receive. Putting things to rights is 
bound to be its own reward. 

"I've sold your mare," said he. "Times are bad, 
just now, round Redruth; but Tve ma^e \Xi\v\.^ -^ownd, 
•Bjr the deviVB own luck, the party 1 EoV^Vet Xci ueq^x 
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spotted that fault in the off hind hock; or it must have 
been five pound off, if it was a penny. And here's the 
money, mistress; all in gold. They wanted me to take 
a note of Ambrose's, but — " 

" You've done splendidly, Mr. Polwarth !" interrupt- 
ed Susan, hastily. "Thirty pounds! Why, it's a fort- 



une — " 



" And he, perhaps, starving !" cried the widow. 

" No, mother," said Susan. " The best thing for 
him is for you to be above want. I wish he could know 
it ; but we must make the best of things. And there 
is Mr. Polwarth, the best friend we've found. The 
best thing to be done for us, Oliver and all, is for you 
to live on the money till I've made a fortune with my 
butter and cheese — " 

" There's a better way than that," said Tom, coloring 
again. 

" Than making a fortune ?" 

" No; than spending one. If you ladies could put up 
at the smithy — there's room enough — ^you'd get lodg- 
ing for nought, which 'd be a something towards; and 
you'd be as welcome as the flowers in May. I'm not 
much about, and 'tis pity a roof should be wasted, like 
this here." 

" I must think that out," said Susan, after a glance 
at Mrs. Graith that told her it was for her to take com- 
mand. " No, it would never do. You'd be swept out 
of house and home; for the first thing we should buy 
would be a broom." 

Tom did look a little rueful at the thought, as he 
looked round at what had been done in a few hours. 
But he stuck to his colors, red predominating still. 

" Oh, Miss Susan — I dare say I might get used tck 
that—" 

''Never. And then tlxextf b Bome\j£mi% ^^^ -^^ ^css^^ 
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never get used to. Don't you see that Oliver Graith's 
mother couldn't have it said about the place that she 
wasn't paying for the roof over her ? No; that would 
never do. We must go somewhere where we can be 
let pay." 

Tom Polwarth gave yet another look round. He 
loved liberty — ^none better; and he did not love com- 
fort, because he had not seen such a thing since he was 
born. But it was a pleasant thing to see the girl stand- 
ing, like a good fairy in a story-book, in the midst of 
order; and he said at last, with a rub of the forehead, 

" Where you'll be let pay ? I don't like it, Miss Su- 
san; but maybe I might get used to your doing that 
too." 

" Ah — if you could do that — " 

She was certainly not showing herself so thoughtful 
and so prudent a young woman as she had once prom- 
ised to be. Next to Oliver himself, the blacksmith had 
the worst character for unsteadiness in the whole par- 
ish. But her heart was in the humor to go out to all 
scapegraces, black-sheep, and vagabonds; and here was 
the one man who had stood up for Oliver, whatever 
else he might be. Then she felt full of pity for the 
man himself, deprived of the inestimable advantage, as 
she conceitedly put it, of womankind; and what an ex- 
cellent thing it would be for Mrs. Graith to have any- 
body or anything to occupy her — even a little worry 
would not be a bad thing, and, like a homoeopathic 
globule, keep her from worrying more. Susan Am- 
brose anticipated the paradox of Hahnemann. . 

" And we can do something to the house besides 
sweeping," said she, warming to the notion. " As I've 
got a situation, we needn't hoard our money too hard." 

'' You We got SL situation, Miss Susan ?" asked Tom, 
a little blankly; for, good f eWow aft \i% ^2*— mox^ ^t 
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less, there is unquestionably a difference between let- 
ting lodgings to a lone widow, and letting them to a 
lone widow plus a pretty girl. 

"Yes, but not far off; only — " 

"But who are they?" asked Mrs. Graith. "You 
haven't told me who they are — " 

" I dare say they're very nice people when you come 
to know them," said Susan, not caring to be pressed 
too closely on that score. " I haven't seen much of 
them — so far." 

" No. They can't be nice, Susan. Nobody could be 
nice who'd turn Oliver out of his own." 

"Lord!" cried Tom; "you don't say you've taken 
a place up at Zion Farm ?" 

" As dairymaid. And I'm to have half what I make; 
and—" 

Tom Polwarth's face fell — yards. 

" Lord save us! If you haven't taken service with 
Old Nick!" he cried. 

" Why — what in the world do you mean ? I didn't 
quite catch the old gentleman's name, but it was a long 
way longer than that — though it did begin with some- 
thing like Nick, now I call it to mind." 

" Old Nick — that's what they call him up at Red- 
ruth; they were telling of him this very day. He's 
not an Englishman; nor yet a Frenchman; nor yet a 
Spaniard; nor yet a Portugee. And he eats pig-meat; 
so he's not so much as a Jew. He talks to himself at 
times in a sort of jabber that sounds, they say, like a 
horse that's took all of a sudden to swear. He came 
to Redruth all at once, from nobody knows where. 
He don't look like a man. He looks round the edge of 
a penny piece, and don't spend enough in the town to 
feed a flj; but he has a house fiWeOi ^^ \*o ^n^x^ ^ye^ixss?^ 
with lamps of gold so close that a. n^Qi^'ek ci,Q\i\^si\»^st^*B^ 
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between. John Dixon saw him once sitting at the top 
of the steeple, cross-legged, grinning at the moon. 
All the young ones, when they see him coming, set up 
a squeal. Jenny Loar went into a fit to see him in the 
churchyard, hopping over the tombs." 

"Heavens!" cried Mrs. Graith, throwing up her 
hands. 

" 'Tis he, they say, that broke Ambrose's. Lord, 
I've heard tell of Old Nick of Redruth these twelve 
months — and now he's here! Miss Susan — don't you 
trouble about money. I'll just work the skin off my 
bones sooner than you go there. He's linked, Nancy 
Loar, Jenny's sister, was carrying a mug of cider up 
the street when Old Nick came round the corner — and 
if she didn't drop the mug to smash, cider and all, may 
I never taste cider again. She told me herself ; and 
her own mother keeps the Blue Bear." 

"Horrible!" exclaimed Mrs. Graith. ^^What is he 
— this man ?" 

" Some say he's the Wandering Jew; but that won't 
wash, because of the pig-meat. Some say he's found 
the field officer's stone. Some say he's a — wizard. 
And there, I reckon, you be." 

"Susan," said Miv;. Graith, w^ith decision*, "you will 
have nothing to do with this horrible man!" 

" Oh, I know how to manage wizards," said Susan, 
very meekly, looking at her own hands. 

Thus began Susan's service with Nicephorus Bedro- 
sian — " Old Nick," as he was not unnaturally called 
by people who are too lazy to do justice to eight sylla- 
bles when the first of them will serve. 

In her estimate of how he would be received at 
Porthtyre she was extravagaiilly wrou^. To be sure, 
£e was not often there; "but, -wiietxe^et ^i^ ^\^ Taaka %. 
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flying visit, he was received with anything but con- 
tumely. He was in the most unassailable position 
that a man can hold — he was feared; and without a 
shadow; of cause, which signifies intensified fear. For 
nobody fears a flesh - and • blood highwayman as one 
fears a fleshless and bloodless ghost; and as soon as 
one can give reason for the fear that is in one, courage 
returns. 

Tom Polwarth's whisper of wizard, caught up at 
Redruth, ran, always under breath, through Porthtyre. 
It was rather a belief than an idea. But the West 
Country has not even yet given up its faith in what it 
does not understand; and to have doubted witchcraft 
in Porthtyre, eighty years ago, would have been almost 
as bad as to deny that Satan's hoofs are cloven. And 
why not, when, after centuries of progressive enlighten- 
ment, new clairvoyante, or chirologist, and so forth, is 
but old witch writ large — barring the stake, which is 
perhaps a trifle over-severe, and the horsepond, which 
assuredly has not ceased to be deserved ? And so Ni- 
cephorus, otherwise Old Nick, used to traverse his lands 
without so much as a hoot, much less a stone, tempting 
as his hat, washed in milk, might be. 

His inexplicable object in turning farmer added to 
the mystery. Indeed, from being the best managed 
farm in the parish, it became the very worst, except in 
the dairy department, into which Susan Ambrose threw 
herself as if the fate of the world depended upon her 
getting the largest possible quantity of butter out of 
the smallest possible quantity of cream. Happily, Old 
Nick did not think of selling the cows; so that not only 
was Susan not stinted, but she was obliged, in her own 
interest, to .do the work of three ordinary dairymaids. 
No doubt she had much, and miglat \i^N^ \i^^\s:^'^^<^^«5iL 
the help of the blacksmilb, ^T[io ^\xQA^\i!^^ ^^^^i^^^^'^^^ 
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remarkable bent in the direction of cattle. But she gave 
him no encouragement — indeed, she snubbed rather, 
when he took to hanging about the farm. And, as he 
was never to be seen when the farmer himself paid one 
of his flying visits, she got even more credit than she 
altogether deserved, and Old Nick congratulated him- 
self more and more on the good bargain he had made 
everv time that he came. 

Not that when he did come Susan saw much of him. 
Sometimes, even, she thought that her strength of arm 
had made him a little afraid of her; and doubtless it 
was this that made her so little afraid of him. He 
would drive over in a gig, and then mostly spend his 
time in long and solitary rambles — another ecqentricity 
in times when no sane being ever took bodily exercise 
without an aim. Nowadays half his oddities would 
mean nothing — ^he might be entomologist, botanist, ar- 
chaeologist, geologist; anything from a student of blue- 
bottles to a man bent upon seeing how many miles he 
could walk in an hour for how many hours in the day. 
If he had only gone out at night, people could have 
understood it better; because night was the time when 
people went out themselves. In many places, no doubt, 
the wizard-like proceeding would have been to ramble 
at midnight; but Forth tyre was Porthtyre. 

There were places, indeed, where a man who had got 
possession of a fine farm, and left it to take care of it- 
self, might have been set down as a little crazy. But 
nobody ever thought that — his outlandishness protected 
him from any suspicion of that kind. 

But he was naturally talked about — always some- 
what under the breath — a great deal. He was begin- 
ning to rival public interest in the weather and the 
moon. Once a young fishermaw, bolder if not more 
curious than the rest, followed liim^ at) z. \'e«^^e\iv>V ^ast 
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tance, on one of his rambles ; and bis report puzzled 
tbe parisb more than ever. Old Nick, as well as the 
shortness of his legs allowed, plodded up, in spite of bog 
and heather, some half-dozen eminences, on each of 
which he, with infinite labor, made a rough heap of loose 
stones. Then, with a strange-looking brazen instrument 
to his eye, he turned about to various points of the 
compass, and from time to time made marks with a 
pencil upon a piece of paper. 

The report was not a little alarming. For it so hap- 
pened that a little affair of importation, in which Tom 
Polwarth, among others, was concerned, had been fixed 
for that night; and there were some who advised post- 
ponement unless the others would undertake to scatter 
the cairns. One recalled to mind the mysterious loss 
of the Lively Peg^ and wondered whether Old Nick 
had put up a cairn anywhere before that memorable 
gale.' However, the business was too urgent to give 
up even for so strong a thing as a fancy. Moreover, 
there was extra peril; for somehow, ever since the break- 
up of Ambrose's bank, the coastguard had shown un- 
precedented activity. Whether the activity of the 
coastguard was one of the many results of the smash, I 
know not; but so, at any rate, things were. 

Thus it was under many foreboding shadows that 
Tom Polwarth and the rest applied themselves to the 
business in hand. And when they returned never had 
any adventure proved so profitable within living mem- 
ory — not even when the bank flourished, and Captain 
Vasco was to the fore. 

However it might be as between the bank and the 
coastguard, there was, even to the most illogical of 
minds, an intimate connection between this unprece- 
dented Jj prosperous adventure aniXXi^ Q.^\\\i».« fe^i^^*^^ 
oiroamstances impressed tlaia cVo^^ \A^^i\oxL xx:^^^ *^^ 
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public mind — the cause of the previous anxiety and 
the startling profit of the "run." Hoots and stones, 
indeed ! Why, the first time that a Porthtyre fish- 
ermen met Old Nick after that, it was with a pull at 
the forelock and a rugged good-day — answered with 
a savage " Ooodf No — it's as bad a day as bad 
can be." 

It would be long to tell how the visits of the new 
master of Zion Farm became identified with the daily 
life of Porthtyre; and it would be strange as yrell as 
long, because he spent no money and fewer words — if 
less than nothing there can be. 

Whenever he came somebody was told off to watch 
how many cairns he built, and where; and to which 
quarter of the wind he turned his instrument of brass; 
and a dozen other momentous things. 

Once a fisherman fell ill; and his wife came begging 
to Old Nick to make him well again. Old Nick answered 
her in strange words that sounded like swearing, and 
the poor woman went off crestfallen. But it is a fact 
that in no more than a fortnight that man was well. 
Cause and effect, once more. 

Then it was amazing how many eggs his hens laid; 
how quickly came his butter ; how dutiful of their 
cream were his three cows. No doubt there was Susan; 
but of course any fool could do as much with Old Nick 
at her elbow. Nobody would have been astonished to 
see his cornfields sprout of themselves. 

It was all rather awful, no doubt. But when, no 
more than five days after one of his visits, a West-In- 
diaman went to pieces on the Gull Rock, losing her 
whole crew and not a penn'orth of her cargo, so that 
Porthtyre gained enough to keep everybody, wjth rea- 
sonahle economy, for a year, it became more than aw- 
-/aZ ^'Old Nick!" Men ani -womeiL e^^^^^x^ \i<d2B!L^ 
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his name; like the Tezidis, or devil-worshippers of the 
East, who hold that he who says so mach as ^Hhe 
deuce !" blasphemes. 

Meanwhile Susan put her back into her work, and 
worked on. 
7 
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It is not, as a rule, the act of a wise man to go to 
sleep when he is alone with a man who has injured him. 
But Oliver Graith, though he had attained the age of 
responsible manhood, had not yet attained the age of 
wisdom — if there be such an age. So it was hardly his 
fault that he failed yet again to go to sleep in one 
world and to wake up in another. 

The first sound he heard on waking was the most 
natural that could possibly have come to him — in a 
dream. 

"Hullo!" said a voice that was at once (dream wise) 
both familiar and strange; "so it's you again!" 

Oliver rubbed his eyes. Yes; he had not dreamed 
that he was on board the Lively Peg; he had not 
dreamed that he was in company with Susan's father; 
and so, no doubt, he did not dream that he was also in 
company with the young gentleman who had been in 
command of the press-gang. 

The young gentleman did his best to look as stern 
as an admiral ; and, considering his temporary disad- 
vantages, succeeded very fairly well, but for a twinkle 
of the eye. 

" You're a smart fellow!" said he. " A man that can 

slip out of a boat's crew, and take a header into the sea 

in the middle of a channel fog, ought to serve King 

George — and, bless your eyes, so he shall. Thompson; 

£^o below and search the wreck, and report to me; and, 

bless yon, look alive. What's ttiia cuUeT "i kxi^ ^\v^\^ ^ 
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the rest of the crew, besides you two ? One of you 
seems the worse for wear. No, no, it's no use your 
squinting at the water. You don't give me the slip 
twice the same way." 

It was true enough that Oliver had cast one rueful 
look at his friend the sea; for he knew what he was in 
for, and it was bitterly hard to be carried off against 
his will just when Fortune had so miraculously tossed 
into his hands the wherewithal to buy back the farm, 
take up life over again by the right end, and, like a 
good genius, make everybody happy. Indeed, when 
one comes to think of it, it was cruelly hard — it was 
an arch-joke of a fiend. 

"No, sir," said he; "I don't belong to this cutter, 
nor she — poor thing ! — to me; and I'm a farmer, when 
I'm ashore. I came aboard, as I suppose you did, see- 
ing a vessel in distress ; and — " 

"All right, my man. Never mind what yon are 
ashore. You're sailor enough at sea. As for this man 
here, as he seems damaged, we can land himy 

" No, sir — don't do that!" exclaimed Ambrose. " I'm 
not so much damaged as that comes to. " I'm not a 
seaman like him," he said, pointing to poor Oliver, "but 
I can help the purser — I understand accounts; or the 
surgeon ; or anything — I want nothing better than to 
serve the king !" 

" Why, you talk like a land lawyer !" said the little 
inidHhipraan, looking over the big man. " A rum thing 
— a land-lubber rigged out in Jack's old clothes want- 
ing to keep the ship's books because he funks going 
ashore ! But it don't do to be particular these times. 
Well, Thompson ?" 

" The cutter's in ballast, sir." 

" Any papers ?" 

'No,Bir." ^SyK^SS^ 
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" That'll do. Now then — heave the big 'un into the 
stem, and keep an eye on the young 'un. Let go I" 

So, with malicious, yet not wholly unkindly triumph, 
this energetic young officer, with the delight of one 
schoolboy who has at least outwitted another, recovered 
his prize. No doubt he had his own juvenile opinions 
of the character of the wreck, and of at least one of 
her crew — the one who had been so strangely eager to 
enter a service which, though glorious, and even popu- 
lar among th6se who were safe out of it, found but few 
voluntary candidates for a share in its glories. How- 
ever, history and Mr. Dibdin have conspired to cover 
the era of stealing free men, of flogging into duty, and 
delivering them over to contractors, with a halo of 
Nelson and splendor; and — so let it be. The slaves, 
flogged and starved and finally chucked away as they 
were, did, not their duty, for they truly had none, but 
ten thousand times more; and, with really glorious 
stupidity, got to be proud of their chains. But, for all 
that, it was not usual for an obviously educated man, 
like Lancelot Ambrose, to beg for the chains from 
which a seaman recoiled. 

However, exhaustive investigation was no part of the 
programme of a press-gang. In an hour from his 
throat's escape from being cut in his sleep, both Lance- 
lot Ambrose and Oliver Graith were on board the Sea- 
meio, a fine frigate somewhat short of hands by reason 
of desertions and scurvy, and on her way the admiralty 
alone knew whither. 

For some days Oliver Graith lived in a lethargy. 

His spirit was not broken; but it was numbed. He 

dozed during his hours of rest, but he got no whole- 

soine sleep — ^not even so much as the customs of active 

service alio wed. For his repoBe wa» \)ToV«\i \x3l\.o ^\^^^'«^ 
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by vague visions of impossible cities, of palaces and 
temples beaped up witb wealth immeasurable. And at 
tbe same time he saw the old farm overrun with weeds 
and brambles, and his mother wandering, homeless and 
helpless, among piles of gold and diamonds to which 
she was blind. Nor was Susan, in one wild way or an- 
other, absent from his dreams. He was unused to the 
luxury of dreaming, of which indeed the enervating 
delight is a luxury granted only in its fulness to an un- 
enviable few; and he found nothing but the misery of 
nightmare in waking to the sensation that he was wad- 
ing knee-deep in golden sand or struggling with ruby 
waves. How he got through his day's duty, or what 
he was thought of among his mates he never knew. A 
common sailor — and yet, in knowledge and possession 
able to buy up all Porthtyre ! It was well for him that 
he was not maddened instead of merely numbed ; that 
bodily exhaustion hindered brain-fever. 

It was singular, but for the instinct that makes men 
guard their gold before their life and even before their 
reason, that the wealth he wore in and beneath his 
meagre clothing remained concealed. However, a ser- 
vice in which many a woman contrived to keep her sex 
a secret might well enable that instinct to preserve for 
a man what men prize more than a woman her honor. 
But by the time that sleep, however broken, had done 
some part of its work, and thoughts became actively 
poignant in proportion of the strength of the body to 
bear them, his secret became an anxiety. 

During the depth of his lethargy he had not realized 
that Lancelot Ambrose had voluntarily become his 
shipmate. But now, his eyes and his ears waking up, 
he became aware not only that this was so, but that^ 
even in this short while, the superioT ^^wa^Xkora. ^>x:^^*v^^ 
baeinese aptitudes of the ex-\)aiiket YiaA. xaa*^^'^^:^^ ' 
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marked man. Ambrose's injuries had saved him from 
being put at once to ordinary duty and had obtained 
for him some particular attention; and the result was 
that he was recognized as somebody who might prove 
officially useful and therefore whom it was inexpedient 
to question too closely. The naval contractor was a 
familiar personage in those days ; and between the 
great man and the suspected jailbird the difference was 
too slight for the naval mind, unused to drawing subtle 
distinctions, to perceive. 

Indeed, it was on the log of the Seamew that was 
made that most remarkable of all recorded entries: that 
in such latitude and in longitude so and so, at such an 
hour, the frigate going so many knots an hour, John 
Thompson, boatswain's mate, distinctly saw, while per- 
fectly awake, the knight bachelor, who supplied the 
Seamew with biscuits, descend into a yawning crater 
enveloped in flames. 

I forget the results of the consequent action for libel; 
but there is no doubt of an instinctive feeling on board 
the Seamew that the new purser's clerk only required 
wider scope for his talents to receive the knightly ac- 
colade. In short, there was but one way of accounting 
for his anxiety to serve the king: to wit, pickings. 

And, as very few persons were anxious to serve king 
and country for anything else, his position became 
more and more intelligible every day. 

There could not be much ordinary communication, 
on board so well disciplined a frigate as the SeameWy 
between the forecastle and the purser's office. But op- 
portunities arose, of which a man who knew what he 
was about was able to take advantage, for an occasional 
interview with Oliver Graith, in which repentance, and 
even remorse, played prominent, r^les. Mv^\ ^,\Ja3a.l 
an witnessed interview on board the "poox iox^o\X«tL Pe^ 
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— unwitnessed even by the one who, thanks to good 
luck, had just managed to come out of it alive — had 
been but a moment's temptation. No doubt Lancelot 
Ambrose went down on his knees twice a day in order 
to thank the Providence in which he so strongly be- 
lieved for having saved him from murder by the inter- 
position of a press-gang. At any rate, if he did not do 
that, in respect of his sea-lci^s being not even yet in 
first-rate condition, he en i . jred to behave like a fa- 
ther to the young man. 

" Come," he said, one day on one of these occasions: 
"Come; nobody ought to be down-hearted at one-and- 
twenty. Things might be worse after all." 

He could never have obtained the position he had 
held at Redruth, and have come to hold the unlimited 
confidence of far shrewder people than the Graiths, 
without being a master of the art of saying platitudes 
in a genial way. 

"Well," said Oliver, "I suppose they might be; but 
I don't see how." 

" How old are you ?" asked he. 

" Twenty-one," said Oliver, piqued into surprise. As 
if all the world did not know that Oliver Graith had 
become a man. 

" Yes; twenty-one; and you might be fi ve-and-forty 
— ^like me. Rather late to begin life all over again, is 
forty-five. Let me see — I've always heard you're pretty 
strong." 

" I've given Tom Polwarth a fall." 

"Yes; Tom Polwarth; and you might have had a 
fall yourself, like me; who'll never be the same man 
again. And — let me see again — what sort of a name 
did you have in Porthtyre ?" 

Oliver colored — a little with an^er^bvsLt mft^^tV^ ^\Ji3^ 
shame. 
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"Well," continued Ambrose, "we'll say none that 
was much of a hardship to lose. Not your fault, of 
course; young men will be young men, and one mustn't 
look for gray heads on green shoulders. But still — 
you might have had the best and biggest name in two 
counties, like me. And when that goes, after five-and- 
twenty years making and keeping — it is hard. And — 
let me see again — you haven't to choose between a ship 
and a jail; like me." 

" I hadn't the choice given me," said Oliver. 

"All the better for you. I had — and I chose the 
ship; I, to whom a ship is hell — ^not what it is to you, 
a home. You might have been a landsman ; you might 
have been a man who goes to sea, not because he must, 
but because he daren't put his foot on shore." 

" You haven't got a mother," said Oliver, beginning 
to understand Ambrose's drift. 

"And you might have had — none!" said Ambrose. 
"And you might have had a daughter, whose face 
you'll never see again." 

It did strike Oliver that it might be a real misfortune 
to never again see the face or hear the voice of Susan 
Ambrose. Indeed, it struck him very keenly indeed. 

"And," Susan's father went on, "you haven't got to 
feel that whatever trouble comes to your friends is all 
through you — not through your fault, but still through 
you. You've only got to bear your own troubles. You 
might have had to bear everybody's troubles — like me." 
And he sighed. " Thank God, Oliver Graith, that you 
are you, and not — I." 

What was Oliver to think; what to say? Put in 

this manner, his own troubles did sink into nothingness 

as compared with those of Lancelot Ambrose. That 

last sigh went to his heart. To feel that he had ruined 

others! Tb&t would be dreadfuV mda^^. 
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There that particular talk ended. But it bore its 
fruit in some passing away of lethargy; some interest 
in duties which, indeed, could not fail to interest a sea- 
man who had hitherto seen nothing more of his own 
life than can be found in the cruises of a smuggling 
cutter. Yet still — 

"Do you remember trying to make out, the other 
day," said he, some three days later, " that things might 
be worse — ^f or me?" 

"I don't know that I do," said Ambrose; "but if I 
did, I made out what's true of all the world. I might 
have broken my neck, you see, instead of only ribs and 
collar-bones." 

" Well, I've been thinking. I wish there was any 
sort of a way of putting one's thoughts into one's 
tongue." 

" The only way of doing that, is to do it," said Am- 
brose. 

"I believe it's my own fooleries," Oliver broke out, 
" that's done half the mischief; and more. I don't be- 
lieve Susan Ambrose could* have been the daughter of 
any but an honest man." 

Ambrose held out his hand. "Thank God!" said 
he, turning his face away. The tears of the good are 
for angels', and no meaner eyes. 

Oliver grasped the hand warmly, which returned the 
pressure. Lancelot Ambrose could never have ob- 
tained the position he had lost had he been unable to 
return in kind an honest grasp of the hand. 

"It's not," said Oliver, speaking low, and looking 
cautiously round; "it's not my being pressed that 
troubles me; it's not losing Zion Farm; it's not the 
wreck of poor Peggy ; it's not parting from mother 
and Susan; it's — " 

" We]] ?" 
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"It's— this!" said he. 

He took from somewhere between his skin and his 
shirt something which Ambrose had not seen, and 
which made him open his eyes, and then hastily close 
them. It was the gem of the Dream City — the disk 
with the diamond. 

Ambrose covered it quickly with his hand. " Where 
did you find — this?" he asked. 

" On Hanno Sands; and what can be worse than to 
be wandering about with things like that, when if one 
was only ashore — " 

Why did Oliver Graith reveal his secret to Lancelot 
Ambrose, of all men in the world ? Well — for once 
the answer is easier than the question. He put him- 
self in the other's place. He felt how he would feel 
if crushed with remorse, and without a friend to trust 
him. In that case, how infinitely precious beyond all 
gems a scrap of trust would be! In short, he was a 
fool. 

" On Hanno Sands ?" 

"Yes," said Oliver. "I don't know much about 
such things; but enough to know that there's enough 
where that came from to buy back the old plaee, and 
set you and Susan up again, too." 

"Then these things — this thing, I mean — isn't an 
heirloom? It wasn't your father's?" 

It was an odd question from one to whom the disk was 
supposed to be a new idea; but it passed unnoticed. 

" An heirloom ? No. Do you suppose I should be 
carrying about gold and diamonds and such like when 
my own mother — " 

" Of course not. I mean — nothing at all. It takes 
one's breath away. Hanno Sands!" 

*^What do you suppose that's worthy in a rough 
fray?" 
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" I don't know. But it's awful, carrying it about at 



sea." 



" I know it gives me nightmare." 

"You might fall overboard; you might — " 

"I never thought of that!" exclaimed Oliver, realiz- 
ing for the first time the effect of riches upon courage. 
"Heaven alive! I shall be afraid to go aloft — and I've 
got nowhere to stow the things; and if I did, the Sea- 
mew might go where l^eg^s gone, poor thing. It's aw- 
ful! what's to be done?" 

" My dear boy — I'm hanged if I know. Of course 
it isn't for you," he said, humbly, " to trust the like of 
me — a runaway bankrupt. No, Oliver Graith, you're 
not such a fool." 

"I don't know, though," said Oliver, not so much 
doubtfully as shyly, still conscious of that grasp of an 
unmistakably honest hand, and confusing his friend's 
hand, in the usual way of such things, with his own. 
"I don't know about that. 'Twasn't your fault, you 
know; and — look here; you take the things. And, if 
anything happens to me, you pay off your debts so that 
you can go ashore, and set the mother up again in the 
farm." 

" Oliver Graith — you've a heart of gold!" 

" Gammon. I — " 

"And — on Hanno Sands — you say there's morel 
Powers above! To think that if — if anything hap- 
pened — your mother would lose it all; that such a se- 
cret as yours should perish forever!" 

" Ambrose — I — " 

" No ; don't say a word to me. I won't listen. 
You've trusted me too much already. You're far too 
wise to trust any living mortal with such a secret — let 
alone me, whom nobody wouVd \.T\xsi<» V"vficL ^» ^■asSi^i^si.'v 
N6; not a word." 
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For the first time since he was born, Oliver Graith 
was conscious of nerves. Till Ambrose had talked to 
him in his fatherly way the whole burden of his treas- 
ure was that, possessing it, his possession was a mockery. 
But now, under the influence of a man who understood 
the potent art of being able to read his fellows, he felt 
aghast at the appalling fact that only the life of a sailor 
in time of war guarded the treasure of Hanno Sands 
from being lost forever. And how much, if not lost, 
it could do! It could bring back the heritage of the 
Graiths ; it could banish poverty from all Porthtyre ; it 
could almost repay Susan for her sandwiches; it could 
make Susan's father hold up his head again among men. 

In short, the gold fever, under the influence of one 
of its archpriests, was making its first insidious ad- 
vances into the heart of Oliver. As yet, indeed, gold 
was speaking to him in the name of what it could do; 
but that is the first step towards speaking in the name 
of what it can be. Prodigality — avarice ; these are 
Alpha and Oniega, whatever letters come between. 

And yet was it wholly the influence of Lancelot 
Ambrose ? Or had that disk and its diamond, or the 
strange characters engraved thereon, a yet more subtle 
power? However that may be, the golden altar bells 
began inaudibly but not the less magically to chime. 

" We toll," they rang, " the death of ancient days; 
we ring the birth of ages yet to be, when still, however 
parted by the ways of old and new, in this shall they 
agree, that ever of the good and evil tree the root is 
good intent, and nothing else ; the stem thereof is 
named idolatry; leaves, life; bloom, death; fruit — dirge 
of Golden Bells." 

Not one word did he understand, any more than I. 
Bat then who does understawd \i\a o^Ti\\io\3i^lvts? It 
Jbm great deal it he understand aiio\\iet*%\ ^tA^^\sw» 
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fact that Oliver Graith's thoughts ran into rhyme is 
weH-nigh enough to prove that they had arrived at the 
point of being incomprehensible to anybody, himself 
included. 

"Hw— i— i— ee!" 

The boatswain's signal — all hands! 

Oliver Graith's first experience of the life of a king's 
sailor, as distinguished from that of the anti-revenue 
service, was the crash of iron through the port-hole of 
the deck, where he was serving a gun, and the fall of a 
messmate beside him. 

It does not speak well for the tactical skill of the 
captain of the Seamew that he should have received a 
broadside at the outset of an action. But there was no 
opportunity for critical judgment on the lower deck, 
where Oliver Graith neither saw nor knew anything 
but that, of the guns filling the air with thunder, there 
was one to be served. What was known was that the 
Seamew had, after riding out that wonderful wind, and 
meeting no mischance in the great sea-fog, fallen in 
with a French cruiser; and nobody looked upon that 
as any break in her good luck, or dreamed of there 
being anything on board in the nature of a talisman of 
evil. 

And why should there be ? For there were no such 
things in those days, any more than in these. It is true 
Oliver Graith's luck had been very much of the devil's 
own order since he had become the owner of those lit- 
tle golden bells, not to speak of the disk and of other 
curiosities. It is true the things seemed inspired by 
some sort of an imp whose mission was to tantalize him 
with wealth he was not permitted to use or to enjoy, 
and to unnerve him by obliging him, awika q^ ^.%\&<5J5^^ 
on duty or off it, to keep tVie \iaiT9L-\.o-\ie^\e^\» ^^^^^\* ^ 
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golden chains. But nobody knew of this, except the 
only man on board who would have found nothing 
awkward or unlucky in the possession of treasure, even 
though on the summit of a virgin mountain, or even 
carrying it down with him to the bottom of the sea — 
where, no doubt, there is plenty more. 

To have fallen in with a Frenchman where none 
could be engaged on any reasonable service was there- 
fore looked upon, in good British fashion, as a piece of 
ill-luck for the Frenchman, and of unexpected good 
fortune for the Seamew, It is not good to have to take 
part in a fight, with one's mind and heart, as well as 
one's nerves and muscles, weighed down with less 
honest metal than lead and steel. But as the thunder 
stunned his ears and the powder filled his nostrils, his 
heart began to grow lighter and his brain to clear. 
What had become of Ambrose after their interrupted 
conversation he did not know — probably he was serving 
in the cock-pit, where the wounded gave non-combat- 
ants plenty to do. 

Service of the guns on the lower deck, though a posi- 
tion of comparative safety, was hardly on that account 
to be preferred. It was like fighting in the dark, and 
blindly, against a foe of unknown strength, only real- 
ized when, as had now already twice happened, a hail 
of wooden splinters accompanied a well -aimed ball 
through the port-hole. Oliver could not even see the 
course of the battle. But, inexperienced as he was, he 
could tell that it was a hard one. Through the sulphur- 
ous and stinging cloud into which the air between decks 
was becoming changed, he knew, though without time 
to look, that wounded men from the upper deck were 
being hastily carried past him ; and, at the second 
broadside, another man's brains were dashed out close 
beside him. 
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Nobody had time to think or thought of thinking; 
otherwise there would have seemed something bewil- 
dering even in the suddenness of the duel. It was as 
if — let the watch account for it if they can — an enemy 
had all at once, and without warning, risen out of the 
waves or dropped from the clouds. I know there are 
such tales, especially belonging to these narrow seas ; 
sailors have plenty of them, and the Royal Marines 
plenty more. But there must have been something 
more than any ordinary flight of fact in what had be- 
fallen the Seamew. The crew of the Lively Peg would 
have told them that they carried Jonah. But even 
then they would not have known what else they car- 
ried. If no ship had ever before met with so sudden 
a foe, no ship had ever before carried Golden Bells from 
Fairyland. 

However, if the Seamew had met a sudden foe, why 
so had the Frenchman, Jonah or no Jonah; and the 
two ships kept at it hard. It was not every day, no, 
nor every year, that an English frigate met an enemy 
that took so much beating; for in those days the French, 
at least by sea, were anything but worthy of our pow- 
der, and required good odds for winning. But here 
was a sea-lion in the path. What damage the Seamew 
had done was beyond guessing where Oliver Graith 
served ; but what she suffered was not even there en- 
tirely beyond seeing. 

At length an ominous crash — and then the strangest 
silence in the world. But it was broken by a shock 
that made the Seamew sway and reel, and then by a 
wild yell. There was a trampling overhead ; and then 
again pierced through all this new clamor the boat- 
swain's whistle, sharp and shrill. 

In the midst of his comrades, OVvi^x \x»:rtv^^ V5> *C5c^^ 
Qpper deck, and gladly; fox an^tJra^^ ^^"^"H^^V^fe^ *vi«i»2s^ 
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those long hours of loading in a blinding and suffocat- 
ing smoke against an unseen foe. And what he saw 
sent all the fighting man in him tingling from his heart 
to his hands. 

The foremast had been shot and hacked away; but 
the two ships had become a single battle-field, locked 
main-yard to main-yard. He could see the enemy now, 
both ship and men — a big frigate, with decks towering 
over those of the SeameWy from which a half-naked 
crew, bronzed and bearded, was swarming down upon 
pikes and cutlasses below. 

The smoke still hung in a blue-and-white cloud over 
the two vessels, on which two sets of men, bare-headed, 
bare-footed, most of them stark-naked to the waist, 
and strangely tatooed, scorched, blackened, and slashed 
crimson, were met in a life-and-death struggle hand to 
hand. The sea still swelled heavily; the sun still blazed 
upon the decks running blood, and the worse slaughter 
to come. Only two things outside nature remained 
constant and calm — the gray-headed gentleman on the 
quarter-deck, and the Union Jack above the battle and 
the smoke, clear against the blue sky. 

The summons from the lower deck brought fresh 
blood into play. Neither duty, nor love of home or 
country, nor any instinct but pure battle fever boiled 
up in Oliver Graith on finding himself a fighting atom 
in such a scene. I fear he would have felt it had he 
been on board his own cutter and been attacked by the 
Seamew ; he had felt it somewhat in the midst of his 
great contest with Tom Polwarth, on Porthtyre Green. 
But those touches of fever were as nothing to this when 
he was breathing in at every pore the air of mortal 
battle in common with a hundred friends among a hun- 
dred foes. He forgot his gold g\otio\]La\^\ wnd I know 
not how, bat there was inspiraUoii m \\i^ \a\, oi x^- 
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crossed bunting above him that inspired even this 
pressed slave, with no care for any cause and assuredly 
no hatred for a Frenchman, to feel that he would rather 
throw away a hundred lives and lose a hundred homes 
than it should cease to fly towards the sun. 

So it was that, catching a pike from a falling com- 
rade, he found himself one in a rush that was made to 
scale the enemy's deck at a point left for the moment 
unguarded. How it happened he knew no more than 
a tiger who makes a spring; only it was with a sort of 
joy, worth every moment he had ever lived, that he 
found himself standing on the French deck with some 
half-dozen more. 

" Well done, Graith !" said the lad in front of him, 
turning round with a laugh — his old friend the mid- 
shipman. " You are the right stuff — now then, stand 
your ground, lads — " 

He threw up his arms, as when a bullet strikes a vital 
part — "Hold on; they'll follow," he cried out, and 
fell. Oliver strode over him with set teeth and levelled 
pike. 

"Ay — ^hold on !" he echoed, giimly. And though a 
dozen Frenchmen, seeing their intrusion, were upon 
them, they did hold on. The fall of the boy who had 
made a slave of him went to his heart, and put a hu- 
man touch into the fury he shared with all around. A 
choking feeling came into his throat — a weakness that 
changed fury into courage. 

There was no forcing their way forward; but the 
five who were left might hope to hold their ground till 
support could come. They had the bulwark behind 
them, and they set themselves back to back so that the 
Frenchmen must meet a face everywhere, and a ^ike 
besides 

Oliver, by superior Btrengtib. ot iQt\»\M3^^^ ^\i^^2^ ^sv 

8 
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fr<Mit. And thare raehed upon ham^ in one furious at- 
tack, doubtless directed from the French quarter-deck, 
a number of shouting and yelling savages — for such 
had their opponents now become. 

With a fierce cry the foremost, snapping a pistol in 
Oliver's face, prepared to spring. 

He lowered his pike, so that the savage might have 
something to leap upon. But — well, he was still young 
at this sort of work, and his weapon loosened in his 
hand. 

" Gaspard !" he cried. " You /" 

" Oliver Graith !" 

The two, for a moment, regarded one another blank- 
ly — two men who had made a dozen voyages together, 
and shared revels and perils, and — they were here : the 
one for King George, whom he had spent his life in 
robbing ; the other for the republic, for which he 
cared not a single straw. 

Well — there was nothing for it. Friends or foes, 
one had to kill the other ; that was clear, unless Oliver 
chose to drop back upon the deck of the Seamew. 

" Hold on, lads !" he cried, echoing the dying words 
of the boy between his feet, and grasping his weapon 
once more. 

There were no lads left to hold on ! Oliver stood 
surrounded and alone, with three comrades dead at his 
feet ; or four ; or five — unless some were foes. 

" Come on then," said he. 

But at that supreme moment such a shout went up 
from the yard-locked ships that made the very sky ring 
again. Alas ! it was no British cheer. Oliver, startled, 
was forced by a dozen hands to his knees, while Gas- 
pard's arm threw aside a cutlass that was well on its 
wajr to his skull. 
'' Five la JSipubliqite T the »k^ feeeme^ \.o ^e^xa^«^ 
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as the Union Jack went down, for once ; but, as al- 
ways, without shame. But the cry fell dead almost as 
soon as it arose. The French vessel reeled as if about 
to capsize as a clap of thunder followed a rushing cloud 
of black smoke which took the place of her enemy. 
And, when the smoke rolled away that enemy was no 
more. Only floating timbers and a few struggling men 
showed where the Sewnew had been. 
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It was very strange, as I have already said, that the 
Seamew, hitherto considered, as every student of naval 
history knows, a rather lucky ship, and skilfully as well 
as boldly handled, should have been so inexplicably 
surprised. But a yet stranger thing was that with the 
Vengeresse — so the French frigate was named — every- 
thing seemed to go wrong after her startling victory. 
It was as if wherever Oliver Graith went he carried 
the very demon of bad luck with him. 

Indeed, from the moment that he, with the survivors 
of the Seamew — there were not many of .them — became 
a prisoner of war on board the French vessel, the chron- 
icle of mishaps suffered by the Vengeresse would be too 
monotonous to tell. There was not a day that some- 
thing did not go wrong. No doubt she had suffered 
considerably from her duel; but that did not account 
for a tithe of her minor troubles or graver disasters. 
She was bound for the Mediterranean, with a good 
wind — it was certainly not the fault of the Seamew that 
the wind from that moment turned dead against her. 
Then scurvy broke out; that also was not the fault of 
the Seamew, Finally, to make an interminable story 
very short indeed, she found it needful to put into the 
nearest port to refit and land her sick and prisoners. 
Tills port happened to be Pauillac, where the Ven- 
^eresse rested from her troubles, au^ oTi\i«t \^\>x^^ai^\sv 
t6e estuary of the Garonne. 
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PauiUac is but a little place, and had no accommo- 
dation for prisoners, except the lazaretto, which was 
over-full, or else was for some official reason held un- 
available. Nobody ever did understand those matters, 
and nobody ever will. At any rate, Oliver Graith found 
himself one morning handed over to a detachment of 
chasseurs ; and, to his amaze, in company with one 
whom he had not seen on board the Vengeresse, and 
indeed never expected to see again — Lancelot Am- 
brose. 

And Susan's father. The man might have wronged 
him somewhat; but when they met in the yard of the 
lazaretto among the fixed bayonets, Oliver held out his 
liand. It was something to meet even an enemy — from 
home. Ambrose grasped the extended hand warmly. 

" That is good of you !" he said in a tone of frank 
humility, of manly tenderness, which almost brought 
the tears into Oliver's eyes. " How is it you are alive?" 

" I'm hanged if I know," said Oliver. " I was on 
board the Yengeresse when the Seamew blew up and 
went down. But you?" 

" I was picked up from the wreck. Ah, Providence 
is a wonderful thing !" 

"And you've been aboard the Yengeresse all this 
while ?" 

" Yes. I was able to be useful; and — let me put you 
up to a wrinkle. Don't let these fellows think you 
understand their lingo. I've found out we're to be 
taken to Bayonne — one of their first-class fortresses — " 

" Bayonne ! I know Bayonne." 

" All the better. I've hit on a plan. You'll be con- 
fined in the fortress; if you use your eyes and your 
ears, you won't be able to help finding out no end of 
things that an English coinmaxv^Let ^oxJX.^ ^<i. ^ixs. ^^^ 
out of hiB head to know, 1 ^w^^o^^ \ ^^S^^^ "^"^ 
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parole; indeed, the captain of the Vengeresse, who may 
do pretty well what he likes after his victory, has prom- 
ised to see to it. I can see you now and then; and be- 
tween us we can do a good stroke of business, it seems 
to me." 

But Oliver had no further opportunity at that mo- 
ment for comprehending Ambrose's drift. For the 
company at that moment fell in; the prisoners were 
thrust into their places towards the rear of the colunm; 
the bugle sounded; and Oliver was marched away. 

To Bayonne — a prisoner of war! He knew wbat that 
meant — that he might not return home for years, if 
ever again. Surely no mortal had ever gone through 
such a course of bad lu<3k, always from worse to worse, 
in so short a while. First ruined, then pressed ; now a 
French prisoner — and all the while the owner of actual 
wealth, and the possessor of a secret that might make 
him the richest man in England, if only he were free. 

It was more maddening than ever — assuredly he had 
plenty of meditation for the road. 

The first day they halted at Castlenau; the second 
they reached Bordeaux, where Oliver for the first time 
saw a real city. Here the force was increased by an- 
other company of chasseurs, a few more prisoners — • 
Germans — and some heavy wagons loaded with stores. 
Not much had happened to Oliver beyond blistered 
feet and fatigue so great as to make his thoughts al- 
most unbearable. For strong as he was, he was by 
this time not far from breaking down. 

He was treated roughly, but in no way savagely. 

But he observed that Lancelot Ambrose was not even 

treated roughly — indeed, with consideration, as if he 

bad been an officer. At Bordeaux he was absent for 

some time from the barracks, an^ ow \i\^ "t^\?Qctti ^«.fi 

supplied with materials for wiitimg. 'IVieti ^o\aft\JKfli% 



it 
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puzzled V^im still more. The BritiBh sailor was not ex- 
pected to know Frencli; and an officer and a civilian 
with a tricolored sash rouiwi his waist were talking free; 
ly after dining in the barrack-yard, without heeding 
that Oliver was trying to mend his rags with a needle 
and thread he had begged from a chasseur, hard by. 
He must be a precious rascal," said the soldier. 
Perfidy is the attribute of Albion," said the magis- 
trate. 

" Figure to yourself a Frenchman offering to become 
a British spy for pay!" 

" Honor is the attribute of France, my captain." 

" And you think you can trust such a swine ?" 

"No. But we can use him. He's too bold a devil 
to waste, if what he told Captain Duval of the Ven- 
geresse is true." 

" What's that ?" 

" That he exploded the English vessel in the nick of 
time." 

" And do you believe that ?" 

" Well — no. But I think he would; if he thought 
it paid." 

Could they possibly be speaking of Lancelot Am- 
brose ? If so, they must be credulous indeed — an Eng- 
lishman turning French spy and destroying a British 
frigate; absurd! For since the great fight between the 
Seaniew and the Vengeresse, Oliver was turning patriot; 
he had fought and was suffering for England now, 
and whether one does that of one's free will or against 
it, the result is always the same. He had seen his own 
flag struck; and after that a microscope could not find 
the difference between a conscript and a volunteer. 
No; they could not be speaking of the father of the 
truest-hearted girl that ever N?«k,^ \)OTa.\ ^\i<^^'^ "^^s^ 
did, tbey were cither liars Or ioo\ft, i^ tSioBt^^^'Pfi^^^ 
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tar would have summed it all up in that term of su- 
preme contempt, " Frenchman!" but then Oliver knew 
the Frenchman too well to despise him. 

It was curious how Oliver was beginning to see Su- 
san's father through Susan, of whom he once upon a 
time — what ages ago it seemed ! — used to think so lit- 
tle. But it was natural, too; as, after all, curious things 
mostly are. There is nothing that makes us want to 
see people and to think of them like the certainty that 
we shall never see them again. 

From Bordeaux they passed through the neglected 
vineyards by a wearisomely straight road, and then 
over a line of low hills, to a village called (I think) Le 
Barp, where the soldiers were quartered on the vil- 
lagers, those for whom there was no room bivouacking, 
Oliver and the Germans being lodged in a stable full 
of abominations, with a sentry over them. And here 
it was that, for the first time since he had been bom, 
sleep refused to come to him when it was due. While 
the Germans snored and the rats gnawed and scrambled 
over them, he seemed to see that wonderful Temple of 
the Sands take form in the moonlight, and to realize 
all that it meant if he should perish abroad, leaving his 
mother and Susan to toil for their daily bread, or more 
likely to starve, in the midst of wealth untold. If he 
could only send them a message! But he might as 
wisely have wished for wings. 

The next day the straight, interminable road led the 
party fairly into the desert of the Landes, through 
which, as Oliver heard, it was some five days' march 
to Bayonne. 

Everybody knows all about the Landes — ^that im- 
mense waste, fringed on its coast by marshes and 
dunes; inhabited as to that fringe by little colonies of 
£sbermen here and there, an4VDlau^\i^ %Ci^\.\«t^iSa«^ 
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herds and charcoal-burners; including — at that period 
— a proportion of professional highwaymen who 
watched the traffic between Bayonne, Bordeaux, and 
Mont de Marsan, and a number of Girondists and Roy- 
alists who, more or less in alliance with the latter, had, 
for the present, escaped the guillotine. Their features, 
not excepting the characteristic phenomenon of stilted 
shepherds who looked like giants wandering round the 
horizon, were not altogether unknown to Oliver. He 
had helped Captain Vasco to receive more than one 
cargo upon the dunes; and had once accompanied a 
party of fishermen and charcoal-burners to fetch some 
casks of cognac waiting for the Lively Peg some 
leagues inland. These memories, however, were of no 
help to him; they only intensified his helplessness. 
Of course he thought of escape; he thought of it a 
hundred times. But it was impossible. At night he 
was strictly guarded; and even if there were a chance 
of taking to his heels by day, what was the good of 
seizing it without so much as a bush or a mound to 
make for, for miles round ? A fox might as well at- 
tempt to escape from the hounds in the open; and as 
for running, he was worn out and footsore; and were 
he not, there were bullets to follow him, as well as un- 
tired and active men. And, were the impossible 
possible, to desert Susan's father would be an act of 
shameful baseness more impossible still. 

On the second evening, not having passed a dwelling 
for leagues, halt was called at a small inn, or posting- 
house, with the sign of the Fleur-de-Lys; how it came 
to attain such a symbol can only be accounted for on 
the supposition that nobody thereabouts knew its 
meaning. The soldiers bivouacked round the wagons; 
Oliver was for the present di»ijo«.^4. oi \sv ^ncl ^>5^Sssss^iMfe 
by himself — the prisoners Ua^ \)^«u \ft\\» ^^'ksN* vks.^% 
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leaving Le Barp, presiimably Lest too long compaxiion- 
S'hip should lead to plotting. 

He was not entirely in the dark, for Tie liad been al- 
lowed a horn lantern to see the blackness of the bread 
given him for supper; so he occupied himself by tak- 
ing his knife and noting with it on a fragment of a 
wooden bucket the bearings of the buried temple and 
the exact number of paces it lay east of the watercourse. 
Then he cautiously and reverently took the jewelled 
disk and the little bells of gold from the folds of his 
ragged shirt and supped on them with his eyes. How 
well, by this time, he knew the tune those bells rang — 
be knew it by heart, and it was always the same, mock- 
ing him w'ith words he could not understand. How 
that jewel shone! How mysterious looked those cabal- 
istic signs! Suddenly he started and hid them hur- 
riedly. 

Not three yards from his head he heard the giggle 
of a girl. 

Then he heard the scampering of wooden shoes. 

Well — it was a pleasant sound; and he was ashamed 
of himself for having started, like a miser caught gloat- 
ing over a secret hoard; and indeed no hoatd was ever 
more useless to the maddest miser than this magic 
jewel was to Oliver. He took his lantern, and looked 
about to see whence the sound could have x^ome. He 
found nothing; but he gave up supping on jewels and 
gold. 

But presently he heard whispers — as plainly as if 
they were within the same walls with himself and his 
gems. 

" What a fine, big man to be sure, Floriane!" said the 
voice of one girl — in queer French, it is true, but very 
mueh of the Bort that Oliver had leaTiv^d from* his own 
eailorB, 
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Ah, yes, poor fellow !" said the voice of another — 
no doubt, Floriane." 

And he is handsome, too. I'm sure he's ever so 
much handsomer than any of the soldiers, though he is 
a devil of an Englishman. I'd sooner give him a kiss 
than the captain himself — wouldn't you ?" 

" Oh, Cathon! Suppose he should understand!" 
"As if! Poor fellow — it ^« a shame. And pefhaps 
with a sweetheart at home — perhaps a wife; who 
knows ?" 

" Ah," sighed Floriane; " who knows indeed ?" 
"I know what we'll do, Floriane!" said Cathon. 
" I'll go into the kitchen and tie a sausage and a bottle 
of Bordeaux to a string, and let it down through the 
hole. Won't it be fun !" 

" Oh, Cathon! Suppose we were seen ?" 
"By the soldiers ? A fig for the soldiers! If they 
make a fuss, I'll box their ears all round. What are 
you sighing like that for ? Don't you think it's fun ? 
Or have you fallen in love with that big, handsome 
devil there? I have; and I'll get him the very big- 
gest sausage I can find." 

^'I was thinking — if it was Gaspard!" sighed floriane 
again. 

" Oh — I forgot you had a sweetheart already — " 
"Cathon! Perhaps he's in an English prison — ^per- 
haps — this poor fellow makes me think of Gaspard, 
Cathon. If the Vengeresse should get taken — " 

"A French ship taken, Floriane? Bah! Such a 
thing couldn't be." 

" And I am happy to tell you, mademoiselle," «aid 
Oliver, raising the lantern and holding up his face tow- 
ards the whisperers — "I am happy to tell "you tha.t 
Gaspard Bousinoul, of tlie Vengere%8e,\^ \i^ \'stf^cKt ^^ 
than Pauillac, and is very weW mfti^edi*'' 
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"Ah!" the whisper ended in a scuttle and a scream. 

But Oliver was not surprised when, not five minutes 
later he heard — 

"M'sieur!" 

" Mademoiselle Floriane ?" 

"You do speak French, then? Is it true about 
Gaspard? Quite true?" 

" Quite true." 

"Thank God — and God bless yon, monsieur! Gas- 
pard Rousinoul is my betrothed — " 

" And my old shipmate. Has he ever spoken to you 
of the Lively Peg, poor dear lass, and Oliver Graith, 
of Porthtyre ?" 

" Oh — a thousand times!" 

" I am he. And he saved my life besides. Not that 
it was worth the saving; but he meant well." 

" Oh monsieur!" He hqard the clasping of hands. 

" Don't call me monsieur, there's a dear girl." 

But there was no answer — she was gone again. 

Two minutes later — 

"Pst!" This time it was Cathon, who, as good as 
her word, let a sausage and a bottle dangle from a hole 
in the roof. He took them and nodded. " I wish I 
could let you draw up that kiss!" said he. 

"Oh — he knew what we said!" cried Cathon, run- 
ning away. " Oh, Mon Dieu!" 

He drank some of the wine, and then waited for a 
whole hour. He was sorry he had frightened Cathon 
away, who seemed a friendly sort of girl, and deserved 
thanking. It was the first touch of human kindness he 
had known since Susan had filled his pockets with 
bread and chine; and, after all, why should not senti- 
ment cling round beef or sausage as well as round lilieis 
and rosea ? m 

''M'Bienr /" It was Floriane \Jq\% \,\m^. \ 
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"Yes, Floriane." 

" Don't speak — listen. I mustn't be missed too long. 
I want to do for you what I should like somebody to 
do for Gaspard. There's a cutter off the Etang de St. 
Julien: my cousin Blaise, who's been betrothed to Ca- 
thon, has got charge of her cargo: cognac from Bor- 
deaux, for England. You understand ?" 

" Good God ! You mean to help me escape — " 

"Hush — don't speak so loud; don't speak at all. I 
am taking off the tiles with my fingers; I'm on the 
roof of the shed; I can make a hole big enough for you 
to get through, if you can pull yourself up to it. 
Cathon will take you to Blaise — he'll do anything for 
her, though she does laugh at him so, poor fellow; and 
you will go with him to Etang." 

" God bless you, Floriane ! but will they take me on 
board ?" . 

"On board — you? Are you not also a contrahan- 
dista — are you not the shipmate of Gaspard Rousinoul ?" 
she asked with pride. 

" Tnie. Floriane — I won't try to thank you. Gas- 
pard only gave me life — you give me liberty. But 
wait ! I was forgetting !" 

" What is it ?" 

" I'm not alone." . 

" Not alone ?" 

" No. There is another English prisoner. Without 
him I cannot go." And how indeed could he meet 
Susan's face, having to tell her that he had selfishly 
deserted her father in his need? There are some 
prices that one cannot pay, even for liberty. 

"Oh !" — which meant angry despair. 

" My dear girl, I can't indeed. Yoa a^^ W^-^Jcs^^^* 
ther of—'' 

'* Of— wiat is her name ?' 
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" Why — what makes you think it's her ? Susao — 
if you want to know. And — " 

" Ah, I see; I understand. Of course, you could not 
leave Susan's father behind. No, Gaspard would not 
leave mine; he would know what I should say. But I 
am sorry. It is different — two instead of one. Is he 
cantrahandista, too ? Where is he now ? With the 
soldiers, or in the Fleur-de-Lys ?" 

" That's the worst of it: I can't tell you. But you're 
a clever girl, Floriane, I'm sure. He's the only Eng- 
lish prisoner but me. All the others are beasts of 
Dutchmen — " 

"Ah, I know. He'll be the one in the kitchen — 
where he's drinking wine and eating ham like an offi^ 
cer. ' He isn't even under lock and key." 

"Yes; that's he. He's a gentleman, you kiiow. 
But if he's on parole — " 

"On what, monsieur?" 

"If he's given his word not to escape "^-Oliver's 
heart was beating loudly. To be on the threshold of 
escape, and to find the door slammed in his face; but 
his bad luck seemed to know no end. 

Floriane had vanished again. 

But his fear proved groundless. 
Floriane did not return. But in no more than half 
an hour after she withdrew Oliver Graith was striding 
over the turf with Lancelot Ambrose and a stout girl 
with a saucy face acting as their guide. 

After another half-hour's quick walking in silence, 

they saw in front of them a dark mass against the sky, 

which proved to be a wagon with four solid, spokeless 

wheels, drawn by four mules harnessed all abreast, in 

tlje stupid fashion that must "have ^e^eer^dfe^ ixc^TO, tke 

daj^s of the Romans, attended \)7 2i,^e2^^Jv\.m^\J^w»a 

lUTned, not with a whip, but a goad. 
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"There is Blaise," said Cathon. "He is very, 
very stupid," she added, raising her voice to a pitch 
sharp enough for Blaise to hear, " but you may trust 
him; that is one good thing about fools. Blaise — come 
here." 

Blaise came. He was a big peasant with a stolid face 
clothed in imperturbable good-humor, which lighted 
up at the command of Cathon. The two held a con- 
versation that ended in an attempt to snatch a kiss, 
and a resounding box on the ear. 

"It's all right," said Cathon. "I'll tell you what 
you have to do; I can't trust Blaise, he'd be safe to 
blunder ; he always blunders. He'll drive you in the 
wagon as far as the Etang de St. Julien. Then he'll 
wait till he sees a certain light out over the sea, a dif- 
ferent light from the others, they call it — " 

" I know," said Oliver. " They call it Fol-Garou." 

"Ah! Then—" 

" Then," said Oliver, " Blaise will show a light three 
times, and lead off the mules, and the cart will wait for 
a boat from the cutter." 

" Why, you know all about it," said Cathon, clap- 
ping her hands. 

" Good-night, gentlemen; good voyage, and adieu." 

"Take this — and this," said Oliver, pressing two 
jewels into her hand and closing her fingers over them 
as he kissed her on the cheek. " One for you — one for 
Floriane. They'll help you to remember the two poor 
prisoners you've helped to-night; and the next French- 
man I meet in like trouble I'll do by him as you have 
done by me. Now, Blaise." 

" So I always blunder, do I ?" asked Blaise, with a 
grin. 

Always," said Cathon. 

TbeD I don't for onceV "Vie exc^i\Tcv^'\A'^^^^^^°^^'^^ 
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seizing his kiss at last by surprise. His whip cracked, 
abnost as loudly. " Now, messieurs !" 

** Comrades, Blaise! Good-night, Cathon." 

For some minutes they proceeded in silence. The 
escape had been so swift and so simple that it was like 
a dream. Ambrose was the first to break silence. 

" What did you give that girl ?" 
Oh, I hardly know. Some trifles from the sands. 

Do you know I was half afraid you couldn't come." 

" Why not ?" 

" I was afraid you'd given your parole, as you weren't 
under lock and key." 

Ambrose shrugged his shoulders. "Then you're 
still worth robbing ?" he asked, with a smile. 

" Yes ; I've not lost a thing. Everything seems 
queer, since I've had these — things. One would think 
they were invisible to everybody like me; real fairy 
gold. I've swum with, them; I've been in battle with 
them; I've been a prisoner with them afloat and ashore, 
among Frenchmen and Dutchmen; and I've never had 
a scratch in battle, and when the scurvy broke out on 
the Vengeresse I was the only man that wasn't down.- 
It sometimes frightens me, and makes my skin feel full 
of needles. And yet, do what I will, I can't get to 
Hanno Sands; as if the things themselves prevented 
me; so that the secret may be a secret forever. Am- 
brose, I believe something will happen before I reach 
the cutter; or, if I do reach it, that something will hap- 
pen to Acr." 

" You feel like that ?" 

" You may laugh, but it's no laughing matter to me." 

" God forbid, my dear boy. The ways of Providence 
a/'e 9ueer." 
'^When you get back to EingyaiidL— ^V^X, ^aa^W^on 
dor' 
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" Well; I haven't yet made my plans; but my pock- 
ets aren't quite as empty as they were; I made myself 
useful to the authorities at Bordeaux, and — ^but that's 
neither here nor there. I think I shall go to London." 

"To London!" It was as if, in these days, a man 
had said, "I shall make a voyage to the moon," so re- 
mote an idea was London to Oliver Graith's mind. 

"Yes. I've used my eyes and my ears, and I've 
learned some things Mr. Pitt will be glad to know. 
One must do one's dutv to Old England, my dear 
boy." 

"Ambrose — I've got a notion; if anything does hap- 
pen to me, my mother and your Susan mustn't lose 
that secret. I've told you half already — " 

" And God bless you for your trust in an unfortunate 
but innocent man!" said Ambrose, pressing his hand. 
He guessed what was coming; but, while his heart 
beat, his voice was humble and low, suggesting sup- 
pressed tears. 

"Take this, Ambrose. On this bit of wood I've 
marked dovm all the bearings of the ruin where all 
that treasure is to be found. There's the watercourse; 
you'll strike that by keeping along the coast from the 
harbor. Follow up the course so many yards — I've 
noted them on the plan — which will bring them to that 
point there. Then make just a point and a half to the 
north, keeping an easterly course, for so many paces 
more; and if from that point you strike a fairish big 
round, you'll find — what you'll find. There. I'm easier 
now. It isn't likely we shall neither of us get there 
alive." 

" Both of us, I trust," said Ambrose. "And if only 

one, I trust it will be the young man — not the old. 

But if, which Heaven forbid, it E\io\x\)3L\i^\^»5^^^\»^^^'k 

troBt me; your secret is safe mtJa. xafe?"* 
9 
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"And you'll do the best with it — ^for mother; for 
all ? You'll buy back the farm?" 

" Sacredly." 

"Thank you, Ambrose. Half the weight of this 
confounded thing has gone. Oh, Ambrose! The sea!" 

He threw back his head, and with expanded nostrils 
caught the pungent flavor of the wet wind blown over 
salt marshes. And presently his ears also caught the 
boom of waves on the sand. 

The air was sharp as well as salt, and helped the 
prospect of home and freedom, and his deliverance 
from the solitude of a secret, to put fresh life into his 
blood and his nerves. The vast, unbroken plain, lighted 
only by a moon veiled in flying scud, all dreary and 
gray, was to him the plain of paradise — if only Blaise's 
mules would not crawl so slowly with their heavy load. 

But slower and slower they had to crawl, as the heavy 
wheels began to lurch into looser ground. Every now 
and then the three had to descend, and use their strength 
to help the beasts drag the cart out of a pool; and at 
times they had to do this wading above the knees. The 
pools became closer and closer, deeper and deeper; and 
the moon, passing out into a space of free sky, shone 
down upon a broad and calm lagoon, edged with reeds 
and dotted with islands and sand, beyond which ran a 
line of snowy foam. 

" The Etang de St. Julien, messieurs," said Blaise. 

And scarcely had they reached the margin than a 
pale star came out beyond the foam, and, in a second, 
vanished again; then came out two in its place, and 
lasted twice as long; then three, in the form of a tri- 
angle, one above and two below. 

"And," almost whispered Oliver, "The Fol-Garou!" 

The signal was duly anRwet^Si^ «k\i^'SV^\%^^Vwai% 
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received, on the understanding that it was of no value 
but as a keepsake, a token of gratitude worth his whole 
cargo and the duty besides, trotted homeward with his 
mules. 

" I wish I had one pipe of tobacco!" said Oliver. 

" I wish every wish could be so easily fulfilled," said 
Ambrose, offering him a pouchful. 

" It's caporall It seems to me being prisoner of war 
isn't such a bad business, if one knows how to go about 
it," said Oliver, his spirits rising. " When I'm rich, 
Ambrose, I'll tell you what's the first thing I'll do; of 
course after buying back the farm." 

"Well?" 

" I'll store every war-prison in England with as much 
tobacco as every Frenchman in them can smoke all day 
long till the end of the war. Will you have some sau- 
sage, Ambrose ? and a glass, or rather a drain, of wine ?" 

" Why how have you got — " 

" Ah! Other people can prison pay besides you, you 
see. These were tributes to my — beauty! On ray 
honor, they were. If I weren't so hungry, I'd carry 
home this sausage as a keepsake. But the wine must 
have a toast. Cathon and Floriane!" 

" Are you sure that boat's crew will come ?" 

" Come ? Of course it will. Why I've been at this 
work myself scores of times. I expect the cutter we've 
come to meet will be the Santissima Stella del Mar — 
or the Bouncing Bell. I wish it were Peggy ^ poor soul! 
But come — of course they'll come." 

" And — they'll take us on board ?" 

" You trust to me. If there's nobody knows Oliver 
Graith, then I'm a Dutchman. And then we've got a 
better reason still." 

« What's that ?" 

*' You'll have to give them aoxcLfe oi \?aaX. \s\ssv^^^ "^^^ 
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got at Bordeaux. I can't give them any more jewelry 
— they're good fellows, but — whatever you pay for the 
passage, I'll make good out of Hanno Sands." 

" You are quite sure ?" 

" Lord, yes! As sure as that this tobacco is the best 
ever smoked, and that wine the best ever drank, and 
that sausage the best ever eaten. Giving you that bit 
of wood has taken a load off my mind. Luck must 
turn at last! Ambrose — ^just think what going home 
means to me ; what it means to mother, who'll be mis- 
tress of the farm again! I sha'n't squander it away 
again — never fear! As for the money, we'll do all the 
good we can. There sha'n't be a poor man or a poor 
woman within twenty miles of Porthtyre. There shall 
be no more of this sort of work for the lads; and the 
lasses — ^bless them — shall never cry their hearts out 
again. Yes, Ambrose; we're going home! Ah!" 

It was a start, rather than cry or groan — ^it was the 
amazement of a trustful dog, rather than a man's de- 
spair that filled his eyes as he felt a violent blow fol- 
low the lifting up of Ambrose's arm, and a strong knife 
bury itself in his side. 

Lancelot Ambrose tugged out the knife, and let the 
blood flow freely. Having satisfied himself that all was 
over, he hastily stripped the corpse of its fatal treasure, 
and dragged it into the lagoon. Then he sat and waited 
for the boat's crew. Providence had been faithful to 
him indeed — to him, henceforth sole owner of the se- 
cret of Hanno Sands. 
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I. 

Susan made extraordinary progress in the good 
graces of Old Nick. It was certainly not by means of 
deference, for she was probably the only creature in the 
parish who showed no awe of him — so little indeed that 
she treated him with a sort of good-humored patronage; 
I am not sure that, while others took the old gentleman 
for a sort of benevolent wizard, who might prove dan- 
gerous if provoked, she did not regard him as a kind of 
a natural. A real wizard would certainly have known 
a little more about so elementary an art as butter-mak- 
ing. And he used to look so starved and so lean when 
he visited the farm in his queer way that, for pity's 
sake, she used on such occasions to give him something 
like a comfortable meal; and once she sewed up a rent 
in his coat, though the garment was so frowsy that she . 
shuddered to think of it for days. On such occasions, 
so far from saying thank you, he used to rate her 
roundly for extravagant interference; but she gave him 
back as good as she got, and a trifle over. As for Tom 
Polwarth, when he took to being gloomy over her 
service with Old Nick — and he was getting gloomier 
every day — she openly laughed at him. " He a wizard ! 
As much as you're a blacksmith; or as I'm a witch," 
said she, the first time. 

" There's more unlikely things than that," said Tom. 
And she never made that patticvAax ^tv^^^x ^igs^. "^^^ 
all her better wits, brougTit o\xt\>y ^i.^n^^^Vc^-*^^'^'^^^^' 
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how found that she was becoming less and less able to 
hold her own with Tom. He was not getting the least 
less shy, nor was he less often out when the moon 
shone; but he was a good deal less at the tavern, and a 
good deal more of a man. 

One day Old Nick startled her indeed. Instead of 
his ragged coat, his bald and greasy hat, and his boots 
and breeches unmentionable for other than conventional 
reasons, he drove up to the farm in his ramshackle gig, 
in a coat which, though many sizes too large, and ap- 
parently made for a Quaker, was certainly not worse 
than good second-band; in an absolutely new cocked 
hat, a striped waistcoat, top-boots and gaiters. Face, 
hands, and nails were past the power of soap; but he 
had done what he could, and he carried in his Quaker 
coat a dahlia that made him look more of a dwarf by 
comparison than he had looked in his natural condi- 
tion. 

" What are you staring at ?" he asked, with a savage 
scowl. "Don't say you're not, because you are. A 
man must shift his clothes sometimes. I suppose you 
think I sleep in them, boots and all." 

" What extravagance !" said Susan. 

" Never mind. We must make it up. You're not a 
bad girl, Susan, as girls go. Not that they're much at 
the best: they're all of them — girls. But I've been 
making up my mind to give you a treat, a real treat; 
a treat for which the Queen of Sheba would have given 
one of her eyes." 

" What in the world is the old gentleman up to 
now ?" asked Susan. And so puzzled was she that she 
could only stare again. 

" Ah, I suppose you're thinking my coat's too large," 
said Old Hick. " It iBii't, tVien-, \\?«» tloIIivil^ of the 
Jdnd—'' 
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*^ I was tbinkiDg you might be a trifle small for the 
coat — ^" 

" Nothing of the kind. I like things made loose and 
easy. I should have it made just the same if I was 
seven foot of fool. Everybody over six feet runs to 
fool. It's a law of nature. Don't say it isn't, just for 
being contradictory. I've a good mind not to give 
you any treat at all. Aren't you burning with curios- 
ity and excitement, eh ? But you sha'n't say you're 
not, because you are; I can see it in your eyes." 

" What is it— the treat ?" 

" A ride in my gig — there !" 

It did not sound very much of a treat to drive in 
such a gig with such a guy; nor did Susan, for many 
reasons, take kindly to the idea. She was busy also; 
and, as she worked for her own profit as well as for 
her master's, a holiday was so much dead loss — a hint 
that masters in general may do well to consider. But 
then, having practically to keep a household, she was, 
at remi ^kable speed, developing into a woman of the 
world — no less the world because it was small — and 
acquiring, besides the energetic virtues of such a char- 
acter, its natural faults ; or, rather, call them foibles. 
She could not hope to manage people without under- 
standing them ; and, as she was becoming ambitious 
that way, it would not do to let slip an opportunity of 
finding out a little more of what was going on. That 
the proposed excursion meant nothing more than a 
treat she did not for a moment suppose. 

So she rolled down her sleeves, put on her only 
shawl and her big beaver bonnet, and was ready in no 
time, looking as fresh as the day. 

"Susan," said Old Nick, angrily, witK la. ^taxcc^ •sxiA. 
A Bcowl, ^^you are a pretty gviV, T>o\^\» ^"^^^ -^cssS.^^ 
not--'' 
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'* Indeed, I'm not going to," said she. 

" Yes you were. But you're not to say it, be© 
you are. Here !" 

He took the huge dahlia from his coat. "The: 
take that. Do you hear ?" He spoke as if he wen 
paying her a box on the ear. "Take it; I paid i 
halfpence for it for being extra large." 

" Thank you kindly !" said Susan. " But I w 
wear it. I'll put it in water; and then, you se< 
won't wear out so soon." 

"Ah ! and to think / never thought of that !" 
he. *'How much longer will it last in water tha 
you took it out for a drive ?" 

" Oh — perhaps six or seven times as long." 

"Say six times. Then it is just as if I had gol 
that flower, three halfpennies' worth, for one farthi 
y Susan, you are a very pretty girl !" 

Much to her relief, the gig avoided the village, 
none the less, by a number of short-cuts and turn; 
with which old Nick, considering that he was a st 
ger, seemed marvellously familiar, it emerged into 
high-road. Equally to her relief, Old Nick, whe* 
impressed by her economical genius or by his ma^ 
problems, was silent; for an occasional grunt addrei 
to the world at large, or an interjection in an unkn< 
tongue, could not be regarded as conversation. 

" Where are we going ?" asked she. 

" Anybody may ask a question, but nobody is bo 
to answer," said he. " A very wise man said that, 
it is true." 

" Who was the wise man ? Was it you ?" 

" What makes you think Fm wise ?" he asked, t\ 
ing round so suddenly that the horse started. 
^^I really don't know," said S\xs«^xv, " otX^ ^oxjl i 
yourself that everybody t\\aVala\\\«.ioo\\%\v,^\A^ 
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He sighed. '* Wise ? I wonder if I am ! But a man 
needn^ be seven feet to be quite tall enough, all the 
same." 

"It must be so extravagant to be very tall," said 
Susan. 

"Eh! Why?" 

" Because there'd be so much more of one to wear 
out; and — " 

" Susan ! I am wise !" he exclaimed. " And here we 
are." 

He pulled up the horse at a house in the outskirts of 
the town — an almost black house of two stories, built 
of brick, with here and there a patch of crumbling 
rough-cast plaster, standing by itself on about half an 
acre of neglected mould. Several of the windows were 
broken, and not one, she noticed, had blind or curtain 
— it had obviously not been inhabited for many years. 

"Get down first," said he, "and give me a hand. 
Steady ! There. Now come along with me." He 
took a chain and fastened the horse by a padlock to an 
iron ring fixed in a curbstone. "There, that's safe. 
Here, you'd better take my hand, and mind how you 
go; there's man-traps all the way up to the front door." 

" What house is this ? We're not going — in ?" asked 
Susan, who did not like the prospect of going into such 
a house with such a man. 

" What — you say we're not ? That isn't true. We 
are. This is where I live. What makes you look as 
if you'd never seen anybody's house before ?" 

" I was thinking," said Susan, " that if I had a house 
like that at Zion Farm, I shouldn't live much here." 

With all her freedom (by comparison) from super- 
stition, and all her unwillingness to seem afraid, that 
was not what she was tbmkVxig oi. ^ci^ ^^^ x's^sssa^.- 
heriug thB.% however she m\g\it \iet^i \a.\vsg|x ^ «^^sv 
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nonsense, this, after all, was Old Nick the wizard, and 
that this was his den. It was wonderful what a differ- 
ent aspect his reputation took in her eyes now that she 
was alone with him, away from home, and that he had 
brought her to a house which every moment became 
more ghastly. What did he want with her here ? The 
creature himself was becoming less and less grotesque. 
Could stupid Tom Polwarth be right, after all? Must 
a woman always make a fool of herself when, in her 
vanity, she scoffs at things she does not understand ? 

"No," she said, "I— I don't think I'll go in; I think 
I'll wait outside. You see — the horse might be stolen, 
if he's left alone." 

"No he mightn't. Nobody could unlock that pad- 
lock, and to file through that chain would take an hour. 
Besides, if anybody meddled with that chain but me 
something would go off that might blow his hand to 
bits, or blind him. One has to be careful these bad 
times, and getting one's horse held every time one stops 
is dear. Now then. Come along." , 

Susan looked round, and recoiled. Peril is assuredly 
not the less real for being vague, and a sense of her 
position, supposing there were peril, was anything but 
vague. Now that she thought of it, not a creature at 
Porthtyre knew of this expedition; it was no longer 
with relief, but with dismay, that she remembered how 
cunningly Old Nick had avoided the village, and by 
what lonely ways he had struck the high-road. If she 
never came out again not a soul at home would have a 
notion where to look for her, and nobody but a help- 
less widow and a scatterbrain would care to try. A 
dozen wild stories, such as used to be told round the 
farm chimney-corner at Christmas-time, came int6 her 
head— tales, tor instance, oilaow g\T\ft\i^^\i^^u trapped 
j'nto the service of witches, and, "Vi^Vixi^ ^^cg.«cA^wi% 
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all sorts of horrible things, were thrown into the cal- 
dron when their wages became due; how a woman's 
heart was a grand element in all the most potent spells. 
A wizard was not like to prove better than a witch, 
and that she had a heart she by this time knew exceed- 
ingly well. 

But meantime Old Nick was inserting in the door a 
huge and complicated key. Having turned that, he 
produced another, still more complex, with movable 
wards that shifted, and turned that also. 

" I don't keep servants said he. There ! You're 
going to see what — but come along." 

" I think not to-day," said Susan. " The butter's 
spoiling; I'll see it another time." 

" Why, you're afraid ! Oh !" 

Such a taunt from such a creature was more than 
any girl of spirit could stand. What would Oliver 
say ? Probably that she was quite right to be afraid, 
but that way of his regarding it did not occur to her. 
She was afraid, but being told of it made her reckless. 
How they would all laugh at her, how she would have 
to laugh at herself, at the idea of letting herself be 
frightened out of anything by a lot of idle tales, if idle 
they were. And then — curiosity was beginning to 
burn. Fatiraa was terribly afraid to enter Bluebeard's 
chamber, but she went in. 

And so did Susan. And the house was not so for- 
bidding inside. Without a sign of comfort, there were 
.many of rude wealth, if not of luxury. The entrance 
passage was itself converted into a room, furnished 
with carpets and cushions, queer little tables, some 
bearing heavy lamps and candlesticks, and carved 
stools. The staircase, up which he led her, was so 
thickly and softly carpeted thaX ^\i^ e.QvlX.^TiQ^»^^^'5^^^^s3t 
feet, and scarcely feel them. B\x\. \X\fc ^V^^ «ns: ^'^w^ 
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charged with dust and disorder, and spiders were every- 
where. 

And both the wealth and the disorder reached a 
climax when Old Nick, using no fewer than three keys, 
opened a door at the head of the first flight of stairs. 
The room was not piled up from floor to ceiling with 
guineas, according to Tom Polwarth's legend, but even 
Susan, inexperienced as she was, could tell that she saw 
a great many guineas' value. A girl of to-day would 
have clapped her hands and danced for joy, unless she 
should think ecstasy before a possible dealer lacking 
both in prudence and in dignity. For there were all 
sorts of things that people travel all Europe to find and 
buy, or to copy and sell. 

Many of these things Susan recognized as having 
seen at the neighboring farms: antique pieces of furni- 
ture whose owners must have stared that anybody — 
not being either a conjurer or a lunatic — should offer 
a few shillings for; pieces of plate that had probably 
escaped the melting-pot during the Civil Wars; articles 
which, instinct and some slight experience told her, 
had been smuggled out of France by ladies and gen- 
tlemen flying from the guillotine, and sold by them for 
bread — the Peggy herself had many a time had such 
passengers; lace, pictures, weapons; in short, all sorts 
and conditions of precious lumber. She turned cold 
for a moment at the sight of the weapons: they were, 
under the circumstances, somewhat suggestive. But — 

"What a lot of fine things!" said she. **Are all 
these yours?" 

"Every one. What do you think of the lot, eh? 
What's it worth, I mean, as it stands ?" 

" Oh, dear ! Twenty guineas ? Twenty - five ? A 
^reat deal, Fm sure !" 
^'Tbeyve cost me filve hundred gxxme^. kTv\\Xi^-f\^ 
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bring me in five thousand ! Not bad bargains, eb ? 
Nine hundred per cent, profit, my dear." 

" Five thousand guineas ! Is that what you've ■ 
brought me to see ?" 

" Bah ! No. I can show you them any time. If 
you had five thousand guiueas, what would you do ?" 

" Oh, five thousand things !" 

" A guinea apiece, eh ?" 

" First, I should buy Zion Farm." 

" That is your first wish. Good. And your second ?" 

" Pay everybody my father owes." 

" H'm ! And the third ?" he asked, looking like a 
demon godfather. 

" Give Tom Polwarth— " 

" WhatP'^ he almost screamed. 

" A new boat," said Susan. 

" Oh — that all ! And a second-hand one would do 
just as well. Susan, it will take a long time to do all 
that with butter and cheese." 

" Indeed it will," she sighed. " But—" 

" But what ? Can't you speak out ? If there is one 
thing I hate it is a man or woman that can't say a 
thing out and have done." 

I was only going to say that — I'm going to try." 
You are a beautiful girl ! You can plan; you can 
work hard; you can hold your tongue; you can tell 
the truth; you are economical beyond praise. You 
would pay your father's creditors — that is noble; I say 
so, who am one of them ! But if you should churn ten 
thousand guineas out of your cream — butter of gold — 
it would not be enough to buy back Zion Farm." 

"I'm sure," said Susan, "it's a poor-enough place 
now." 

"Eh— -you would bargain^ ^\x\. -wo. ^<3«i^»A. K^s^a^ 
for which the Queen of Skeba ^o\i\.9L ^\n^\i^^ ^^^^^ 
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He drew from the depths of an iron chest a leather 
roll, from which, after much untying of knots, he took 
a long, strip of something, neither parchment nor pa- 
per, yet not unlike them, and with the greatest delicacy 
of handling held it open before Susan's bewildered 
eyes. It was covered with strange, faded marks. Was 
it a spell? He had bidden her name three wishes. 
What could it all mean ? She was even beginning to 
feel excited. Curiosity had burned out the last vestige 
of fear. 

" I come from the East," said Old Nick, with some 
little dignity. " I come from a great, beautiful lake 
called Van, in the land of Vasbouragan, whence Tigris 
flows. You never heard of that lake — don't say you 
have, for you haven't ! But Shamiram reigned there, 
and Yewa bathed in- it; and Lilith too" (he crossed 
himself) " for aught I can tell. * There are many col- 
umns there, with old writing; and I learned to read 
them, because everybody said that the gold of paradise 
was at the bottom of the lake, and that anybody who 
could read the columns would find out how to get the 
gold, and the way to Ophir as well." 

"And did you find — " 

" No. Only chronicles of the war of the Great Sha- 
miram. But when I grew up, and carried nothing but 
my knowledge with me out into the world, I chanced 
once to find myself at the city of Mosoul. There I took 
service, as scribe, with a hound of a Turk, who said I 
robbed and cheated him, and had me beaten on the soles 
of my feet till I could not stand. Ah — learning is a 
dangerous thing !" 

**Then you had not cheated him !" asked Susan, lis- 
tening in the midst of golden lumber to this outlandish 
storjr as in a dream. 
^^JSTot more than a dog of a TxxvVl ^^^«rq^% ^V ^VT^s^- 
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tian hands. But I was beaten, all the same; and robbed 
besides; and I carried only one jewel away from Mo- 
soul." 

" Is it here ?" 

" It is before your eyes; it is this paper of Egyptian 
reed, written with words like the columns by the lake, 
that nobody could read but me ! It tells of a great 
Phoenician city in the West, named by the name of its 
mother, Tyre; a greater Carthage; an eighth wonder 
of the world. At first I thought it was all lies; and I 
hate to be told lies. But the more I learned, and the 
more I read, and the more I thought, the more I knew 
it to be true. I had followed up the history of the 
paper; it had been a talisman, an heirloom; I traced it 
back St. Mesrop knows how far. I bought up every- 
thing with writing on it from Druze and Arab; and 
light I got often — much light sometimes ; and those 
no use to me I sold at a thousand per cent, of profit to 
learned men in Venice and in Rome; or to the Jews ! 
Ah — it is pleasure to make profit out of the Jews, who 
think themselves so sharp — bah ! I studied the sci- 
ence of geography. I — but you are not learned; you 
would not understand how I came to know that the 
great city must be buried under Zion Farm !" 

" Under Zion Farm ?" 

" Or hard by. I would not take a million of guineas 
for Zion Farm !" 

" Oh, sir ! is this all true ?" 

" What — ^you think I would tell myself lies ? No. 
For forty years long I have been wandering like the 
children of Israel in the wilderness in search of my 
promised land. And would I sell it, like that fool 
Esau, for a mess of — ^butter and cream ? If you want 
Zion Yarm tor yourself, tViettf a ow\^ o\i^ -^^r 

'' What ia that ?" 
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" Take— ME !" 

As the creature's meaning flashed upon her, Susan 
was conscious of nothing but a fourth wish — to sink 
into the ground. 

" Oh, sir," she faltered, " I don't really want any- 
thing ajb all." 

" Yes, you do ! So don't you tell lies. You want 
all the diamonds and rubies and emeralds and camel- 
loads of gold that has been waiting for me for two 
thousand years — and all you can buy with them. You 
want to save your father from the gallows; and to buy 
all your friends second-hand boats; and wear silk and 
cashmere, and give up churning. Why, I'll give you 
this room you stand in for a dowry, and not feel the 
loss — not feel it so very much, I mean. You're no 
fool. No, don't tell me you are, because you're noth- 
ing of the kind. It isn't as if I was ugly, or shabby, 
or seven feet high ; and I was washing myself this 
morning two whole hours. What are you standing 
there for, staring ? Why the great Queen Shamiram 
would jump at me out of her grave !" 

It was true that Susan was staring, very wide-eyed 
indeed. But utter bewilderment did not last more than 
a moment. The fright and excitement through which 
she had passed very nearly broke into an outburst of 
half -hysterical laughter at the sight of that grotesque 
figure, pleading, threatening, gesticulating — trying at 
once to buy her and to bully her into taking him for a 
husband. It was as much as she could do to keep the 
laughter down. 

" Oh — but I can't. I can't indeed !" was all she could 

say. 

" Why not ? I tell you it's your duty to pay your 
fatber^B creditor^B. Do you supipoa^ 1 ^Wu't make you 
sgood huabsLud — " 
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" It's not that indeed — ^but — ^but — ^but — it is all so — " 
( ".ridiculous," she had almost said ; but wisely re- 
frained). 

"I've never seen a woman I wanted to many be- 
fore," said he; " I've never frittered away a thing — love 
no more than money. You won't find a man like me in 
a hundred years; and then you'll be too old. Be my 
wife — do you hear ? Be the happiest young woman in 
the world." 

" Please don't say anything more ! We've been good 
friends — indeed, I can't be anything more." 

" Then—" 

He looked so suddenly furious that she recoiled, and 
almost screamed. " Then — I must find a man to drive 
you back again," said he. 

" Oh, I am so sorry. But it would never have done. 
I'm not what you think me. In reality I'm flighty; I'm 
foolish; I'm very extravagant; I'm — " 

" You mean you're in love with somebody else !" he 
suddenly stormed. " No — ^hold your tongue. Don't 
tell me you're not. You are !" 

His eyes seemed to pierce her through and through. 

Had he been sent mad, as so many have been, by a 
dream of treasure ? Susan, as she was driven home in 
silence by a man from the inn, with whom Old Nick 
had made an exceedingly hard bargain, would cer- 
tainly have thought so had she not been impressed by 
the evidence of his actual wealth, by his weird, gro- 
tesque, and outlandish ways, by his reputation for wiz- 
ardry, and for his display of incomprehensible learning. 
That roll of papyrus also, with its cabalistic characters, 
had excited her imagination. Yet, being sane, what 
could it all mean — a buried treaaar^ c.\t*^ ^oxAsst Tk^^ 
Farm? 
10 
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No — ^that at any rate was absurd. Generations of 
Graiths had been digging and ploughing, and nobody 
had ever heard of their finding anything out of the way". 
And then there was the offer of ten thousand guinejis 
in possession, and unknown millions in prospect, to h'3r 
— Susan Ambrose. She knew not whether to laugh or 
to cry, to be grateful or angry. 

One thing she never felt — no, not for a moment — the 
temptation proper to all well-regulated heroines to sell 
themselves, body and soul, for the sake of their rela- 
tions and friends. Living too far south to have heard 
of Auld Robin Gray, it never even came into her head 
that money can convert a wrong into a duty — that mar- 
tyrdom itself can excuse selling to one man the heart 
that belongs to another. True, there was nothing be- 
tween her and Oliver — except everything ; at least (»n 
her side. 

But what would her strange old master do ? Wou\d 
he bear to feel that his attempted bribe had ended on !y 
in the barren betrayal of his secret — ^would he respe tt 
her's? For that he had read her secret as well as ho 
had read that of Queen — who was it? — she was alani- 
ingly assured. What if she had made him the eneny 
of her father — of Oliver, wherever he might be ? WKit 
if he dismissed her from the farm ? He had given hjr 
his secret for nothing; and though she had no faith m 
it, he had. And nothing for nothing — that was not his 
way. For the first time she carried home with her a 
heavy heart ; for the first time she was haunted wiih 
fear for the lad whom she had armed with brave words 
and sandwiches to conquer the world. 

At the entrance of the village the gig was stopped 
by Tom Polwarth, who, without a symptom of shyness, 
rather roughly bade her gel do^wn 2Aid ^ilt to the 
emithj-. 
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*' Miss Susan," said he, " where have you been driv- 
ing with Old Nick ? Fm Oliver's friend ; and I won't 
have it — so there." 

"I suppose," said Susan, haughtily, "I may drive 
with whom I please. And — I'm not going to be 
watched, Tom. I'm not a smuggler, and you're not 
a coastguard." 

"I'm no hand at an argue. Miss Susan. I'm not 
clever, and you are. But mind this — next time you 
go for a drive with Old Nick, wizard or no wizard, I'll 
break his bones." 

'* Oh, Tom, Tom, don't you be hard on me," she 
cried, with no more argue in her than he; making up 
her mind at last — to cry. 

And to that Tom could find no reply- 

II. 

Was Nicephorus Redrosian a stark, staring mad- 
man ? If a sharp-witted girl's insight failed her, how 
can mine succeed ? 

Not every riddle has its answer. But that the miser- 
student (as such the possible victim of two madnesses) 
believed in himself, none could imagine who saw him 
alone. The first thing he did when Susan drove off 
was to dash his cocked hat on the floor and trample it, 
regardless of cost, out of recognition. Then he pulled 
off his coat, kicked off his boots, and heaved a pro- 
digious sigh. Having thus relieved himself, he picked 
up his hat, looked at it ruefully for a moment, threw it 
into the iron chest, and slammed down the lid savagely. 

Having put what he evidently considered the out- 
ward and visible sign of a folly out of sight, he threw 
himself on a cushion, slowly filled the bowl of a lon^ 
pipe half full of tobacco, and »a\. «»Ti\OKai^\i:^\*^^^^'^ 
came too dark to see the linga oi ^TaoNsLfeV^^^^"^ ^ ^Wn5s«s^> 
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placing a tallow candle in one of the sconces of a silver 
candelabrum bearing the achievement of a due et pair, 
he took writing materials, and, with much consider.^ 
tion, wrote, resting his paper on his knee as he sat cross- 
legged, for more than an hour. Rising, he folded the 
paper carefully in three, put it under the candelabrum, 
and smoked another pipe through. Then he put an- 
other candle into another sconce and, by the double 
light, pored over the papyrus, comparing it with plans 
and memoranda, until the town clock had struck t€n, 
and Redruth was sleeping. 

I deal with facts only, leaving theories for scholars. 
That there may have been a Phoenician settlement in 
those parts is suggested, no doubt, by such names as 
Porthtyre, Zion Farm, and Hanno Sands. That Solo- 
mon's friend, King Hiram, knew of that country, many 
an antiquary has been prepared to stake his soul. Th4t 
a written record should have travelled down through 
the ages may be incredible, but is not impossible. That 
forty years given up to the search should have ended 
in imaginary success is inevitable; that it should have 
ended in real success is not more like a myth than the 
coincidences of every day. Beyond that, I dare not 
go. But I do know that it was past eleven when Ni- 
cephorus Bedrosian was startled by a very peculiar 
whistle indeed. 

The start was only for a moment, consequent upon 
any interruption of profound study. He rose without 
the least hurry, and then, lighting himself with one 
candle, having thriftily blown out the other, he went 
down-stairs and opened the door. 

" Come on," said he. 

There entered the hall a\>ig maxv^Vatou^ viol's 
clothes, yet not bearing TaimseVi \\^e 7k «.«^Qt. 
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" The Santissima Stella 's off the shore, then ?" asked 
Nicephorus. " Anything for me ? But it mustn't be 
dear. I was cheated by that plate of the Marquise de 
Brehon. It was a fraud — ^I gave nearly the whole 
value; I must give less the next time. One shilling an 
ounce for silver; not one halfpenny more. Don't say 
I shall, for I shall not; no, not one farthing more. St. 
Mesrop I Lancelot Ambrose !" 

" Yes. Shut the door. I've been a prisoner in France; 
I escaped in the Santissima Stella" 

"And you come to me ? You expect me to hide you 
till you can get off again ? No. Nobody comes into 
my house — least of all you." 

"Don't be alarmed," said Ambrose, with a sneer. 
"I don't want to be taken, of course; but if I am, I've 
got what '11 make Mr. Pitt set me free again." 

" Oh ! Useful news about the war. But why do 
you come to me ? I don't buy news." 

" I don't know why you shouldn't. But I'm going 
to take mine to a better market. Some's for the min- 
ister; some's for the Exchange !" 

" Then why the devil do you come to me ?" 

" Because I want clothes ; and the means to get to 
London ; and — and a dozen things. Because I want 
money. For what else does anybody come to you ?" 

"Money — when you owe me — no, Mr. Lancelot 
Ambrose. News is no security. News is always 
lies." 

" But suppose I give you security that'll cover all I 
owe you, and as much more as you like to offer ?" 

" It must be plenty then. One shilling an ounce to 
buy; sixpence an ounce to advance; not one farthing 
more." 

"Babbfsfi. Do you tMnk T ve\>^cti ^\j^"a&s^^|,^^^^^^'^>^ 

'* Or forks. It is all tlie Bame,'^ 
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" Tou old fool — Look here I" 

" St. Nicephorus !" 

Well might Old Nick exclaim when the miserable 
gleam of the dip became transformed into rainbow 
light by what it fell upon — a magnificent diamond set 
in a golden disk, and cut with richer effect than has 
ever been obtained by any recognized rule. 

" Pretty good security that," said Ambrose. " Eh ?" 

But not a word did Nicephorus Bedrosian answer. 
He stood like one wrapt, not in mere iridescence, but 
in a vision of glories unseen by the outward eye. 

" Give it into my hands," he said at last, in a voice 
hollow and trembling. 

" Yes. You may handle it. What do you say to 
an advance of a thousand — say, for a year ?" 

" What do I say ?" echoed Nicephorus, examining 
the disk of the rim that was engraved after the manner 
of a talisman. " What do I say — what do I say ?" 

" Yes. What do you say to two thousand for six 
months? That's pretty fair." 

" Where did you get this, Lancelot Ambrose ?" 

" Oh — in France. Where else does one get things 
when one's a prisoner of war ?" 

" In France ? You lie." 

" You old rogue ! Do you suppose I picked it up 
on the seashore?" 

"All the same, you lie. But it is all the same. It 
is business. What have you more ?" 

"Will you take that on my terms — two thousand 
down?" 

" Mr. Ambrose, I will advance three thousand if you. 
will tell me where this was found." 

" No, no." 

^^Four thousand— " 

'Nor twenty thousand. Come-, ijeoip\%m ^waXsswar 



// 
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ness don't ask questions, you know. I might have got 
it by piracy, or on the highway. I might have been 
robbing a church. I might have — " he shuddered for 
a moment, and glanced sharply over his shoulder. 
" Haven't you got anything to drink, man ?" 

"Surely," said Nicephorus. He did not leave the 
passage where they were speaking, but filled a tumbler 
from a small cask in a corner. Lancelot Ambrose put 
it to his lips, but set it down. 

"No; I've changed my mind," said he. "Give me 
some water. No; I won't have anything at all." 

"If I wanted to poison you I would not do it that 
way," said Old Nick, with a sneering chuckle. " See !" 
and he emptied the tumbler at a draught, only betray- 
ing its potency by a single gasp as the spirit went 
down. " You were going to say you might have got 
it by—" 

" I wasn't going to say anything." 

Old Niok fell again to examining the disk of gold, 
and the characters engraved thereon, now and then 
stealing a glance at Ambrose, who waited patiently for 
the charm of the gem to work in due time. 

" He won't take twenty thousand guineas, eh ?" Old 
Nick was brooding. "Not twenty thousand to tell 
where this was found. That means there is more to be 
found, and he knows where. He says he has been in 
France, eh? That means France is just the place 
where he has not been. And he brings me the very 
talisman of the papyrus; the seal of Baal-Hamoun; the 
sign of the great city; its sacred safeguard, by which 
it shall be known, and whereby it shall stand or fall. 
Saints and angels, that the great City of Treasure is 
found; fiends and demons, that it is found by him. wha 
does not know what he Taas io\x\i3L\ "^V-^K^ Vi^^ 
doDe ?" 
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" I'm waiting," said Ambrose. 

"One moment still — Yes; what is to be done? It 
is not as if I bad to deal with a common fool. It is 
not as if I bad a hold over him; if it is true be has se- 
crets of state he will laugh at me; if be was afraid of 
me be would not come. Ah ! the feet follow the heart 
and the heart the maiden. That is true. And if the 
maiden, bow much more the gold ! The heart the 
maiden, the feet the heart, and the rival the feet of the 
lover. Mr. Ambrose, you shall have two thousand 
guineas.'" 

" When ?" 

" To-morrow. Can you come ?" 

" I must, I suppose. I'll give the same signal at the 
same hour, and I'll bring a memorandum with me. 
When I pay back the money I don't want to find the 
jewel gone. And it must be kept in some safe place." 

"It shall all be arranged. To-morrow, then, you 
give me this diamond to hold as security for two thou- 
sand pounds. On my head be it, Mr. Ambrose." 

"Good-night, then." 

Having noisily locked the door on his visitor, Old 
Nick hastily put on his old hat, and reopening the door 
without any noise at all, and as silently reclosing it, he 
was in less than a minute following the sound of a 
slow and heavy tramp on the road towards Porthtyre. 
Yes, he was right ! Towards Porthtyre ! Whither 
else should it be than towards Zion Farm? 

in. 

Scarcely would his worst enemies have known Old 
Nick when, late the next evening, he crawled homtj 
again, in such an exhausted slate tlaaX ha bad scarcely 
strength left to open his f rotit doot, 
JETe waa a wretched oTaject. H\i^ xvevj , ot ^x, ^w>j \^x% 
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bis best, clothes were matted into ruin with raud and wet 
sand; his oldest and worst hat had been lost; his beard, 
the only thing about himself he respected, had become 
like seaweed; his eyes were bloodshot; his slippers 
were in rags — he was not fit to hold a candle to a scare- 
crow. But he seemed, in some strange way, to have 
grown inches taller since yesterday ; and his eyes were 
shot not only with blood, but with fire. There was 
nothing wretched about the man, whatever the things 
about him might be. 

He threw himself upon a couch in the passage, not 
with a sigh of relief, but with the cry of joy that soli- 
tude allowed him to indulge. After forty years he 
found the great lost city of his dreams of gold. It had 
been hard and hideous work, tracking the discoverer; 
but, now that it was over, bodily exhaustion only add- 
ed zest to his fever of joy. 

There had been nothing tragic about him thus far to 
outward eyes; only a grotesque dwarf with strange 
ways, preying upon other men's needs, and grubbing 
together treasures that he neither spent nor enjoyed. 
Nobody but himself knew what his life had been from 
the day when that cabalistic papyrus had fallen into 
his hands in an Eastern city forty long years ago. 
Since that moment not a thought of his had failed to 
bear upon a search in which greed itself became a ro- 
mance beside which the wildest of love stories seemed 
poor and pale. And then there was the pride that the 
secret of two thousand years had been kept to be re- 
vealed to him, a poor, misshapen ray ah from the shore 
of Lake Van. Knowledge had become power indeed. 
He bought all old things for what they might teach; 
he sold them that they mighl e^TT^ VvHi cyci\>^s> t*^*^^. 
He had narrowed the search vxntiWi^Xi^^ ^tv\<«^'>^j^ ^- 
j0ctinto a corner, till a hand ^zxm^ owV o\ >0w^ ^^VV^^ 
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pointing to so remote yet bo definite a spot as the dis- 
trict round Zion Farm. Then, by a hundred arts and 
crafts, he had mastered the farm itself; and now — 

Perhaps it had not been all gold-hunger in the be- 
ginning. It may be that the humble young student of 
prehistoric columns, with the genius of a Cnampol- 
lion, had been fired by ambitions, or perhaps by dreams 
merely, purer than any gold. But that is an old story, 
older than the wars of the great Queen Shamiram. 
And no doubt dire distrust would cloud his faith' in 
himself and his mission now and again; he might have 
distorted his brain with perpetual brooding over one 
idea; he might have read everything falsely, and have 
been working at a locked door all these years with a 
wrong key. 

But when, within but a few miles of the spot where 
he had placed the city of his faith, he had seen with 
his own eyes the very palladium of that city, its insep- 
arable seal and sacred talisman, as minutely described 
in the papyrus of Mosoul, then, indeed, he no longer 
dreamed; he no longer believed; he knew. He had 
not been mad; he had not been on a false track; his 
life had not been in vain. He could have sung Nunc 
DimittiSy were it not that the triumph to which he 
looked forward had to do with everything except dy- 
ing. The touch of human nature that had come to 
him from the fingers of Susan Ambrose just when he 
was growing doubtful and tired and old, and had found 
kindness and honesty for the first time in all his days, 
shrivelled away — for he had seen with his living eyes 
the seal of Baal-Hamoun ! 

Nay, he traced its robber to the great city's grave; 
lie bad noted every footmark', be Kad seen him enter 
into the darkness of the dunea^ \ife e.o\v\.^ ^^^^-^ ^^ 
w fancy the loosely-buried temv\e»j ^^e ^^^a^^^^^*^ 
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breast high with gold and gems. Was it not written 
in the papyrus of Mosoul ? 

And was a secret like this to be shared with mortal 
man ? Saints, angels, and devils — ten thousand times 
no ! 

He was from the East, and he had but one idea in 
the world. 

Having dressed himself in his normal rags, thrown 
his spoiled clothes out of sight, carefully removed every 
visible grain of sand from his face and hands, and ar- 
ranged his beard, he transacted some business in the 
town with the most minute punctiliousness, not even 
forgetting to get witnesses to his signature of the doc- 
ument under the candelabrum. But it was all with 
the unconsciousness of a somnambulist; nor did he 
touch food all day. Till the hour before midnight 
struck, it might have been minutes or it might have 
been weeks for aught he knew. And not till the sig- 
nal of the Santissima Stella had been thrice given did 
he start from his dream and unbar the door. 

" I thought you were asleep," said the ex-banker, en- 
tering. "There's nothing so unbusiness-like as un- 
punctuality. It isn't likely I should be recognized by 
anybody in these clothes and at this hour; but there's 
no good in running useless danger. Is it all right? 
Have you got the money here?" 

" The money ?" asked Nicephorus, taken aback for a 
moment; for, indeed, he had clean forgotten that part 
of the bargain. " Why, of course I have the money. 
Two thousand, all in good notes; unless you would 
like to take some of it in your own." 

"Have you been drinking?" asked AsKvla^^'Sfc^^^Nvs^- 

ly. All his smooth manT\er&\i2L^ ^OTkft, 'V&.^vye^J^^ss:^!^ 

had changed so had hej Ixe im^X.'V^'^^'^^^^'^''^'^^'^^ 
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a reckless brigand, instead of an unfortunate but hon- 
est gentleman. 

" Have you brought the seal of Baal-Hamoun ?" 

"The — what? Oh, you mean the diamond. Yes. 
And the memorandum as well. So there's no need for 
another minute's delay. Where's the diamond to be 
kept till I take it out of pawn ? How am I to know 
you won't be off with it to Jericho, or wherever your 
country may be ?" 

"I am not a banker, Mr. Ambrose. I do not run 
away with what is not mine. But if you doubt the 
honesty of an orthodox Gregorian Christian, by St; 
Nicephorus I'll make it mine. I'll buy the seal. Don't 
say I won't, because I will." 

"You'll buy it? Why, I know something about 
jewels. I mean to sell this to some crowned head, 
when peace comes, for a quarter of a million." 

" I'll give you a quarter of a million, and not one 
farthing more." 

" You ! Are you mad, Mr. Bedrosian ?" 

And certainly there was a gleam in Old Nick's eyes 
that was exceedingly queer, and there was a tremor in 
his hand. 

" No, I am not mad," he said, sharply. " Perhaps I 
can sell it at once for a profit; perhaps I know the 
Oriental markets; perhaps fifty things. And if I was 
mad, what is that to you ? It is business to take a 
madman at his word. Did you spare Oliver Graith 
because he was a fool ?" 

A furious oath burst from the once well-governed 

lips of Ambrose, as he glanced sharply behind him. 

Something had evidently changed the man even more 

than NicepboruB Bedrosian had been changed. " Look 

Aere, you old villain, none oi Ihat, ot,\>^— ^'' 

KicepboruB stroked his beat^ ^\emT^^. ^^\ ^\^ 
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some cognac will be good for yoti," said he. "You 
would not have any yesterday because you were afraid. 
But perhaps you are afraid of something now?" 

"Afraid? Neither of man nor devil." 

" Of ghost, maybe ?" 

" What — what do you mean ?" he asked, with wan- 
dering eyes. And no doubt it was bad for the nerves 
to sit at midnight in that dismal house with a very 
possible madman. 

"Only that your teeth chatter. I fear you have 
taken a chill. Cognac is good for a chill." 

" Give it me, then." 

Nicephorus went to the cask in the comer and filled 
two large wine-glasses which he had taken from a bu- 
reau. He was a long time over the process of fetching 
the glasses and filling them; indeed, it had taken him 
a full couple of minutes to find them. He handed one 
glass to Ambrose and then took a sip from the other. 

" You seemed to have your liquor handier last night," 
said Ambrose. 

" Everything is possible," said Nicephorus, gravely, 
almost solemnly, gazing at the talisman that blazed 
between the two men. No, not even Lancelot Am- 
brose had been changed by murder so much as Niceph- 
orus Bedrosian had been changed by the touch of that 
talisman from the grotesque creature who had made 
love, after his strange fashion, to Susan. 

" Except that there should be better brandy," said 
Ambrose, with an ugly laugh. "Got in the usual 
way ?" 

"I bought it from Captain Vasco — young Oliver 
Graith's captain." 

" Can't you hold your inf eraal tongue ? What are 
you always talking about — ^hini io^*^ "WaaSCl^V^^^ 

fou r' 
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"Captain Vasco? A great deal. He brought the 
best brandy, and he had a great connection with the 
Frenchmen who had plate to sell." 

" Oh— that all. I thought—" 

" I thought you went off in the Peg to Spain." 

"So I did; but the confounded brute chose to go 
- down off the Hanno Sands." 

" Off Hauno Sands, eh ? I see." 

" See — what ?" exclaimed Ambrose, with a start, and 
again looking behind him. " What's that noise V* 

" Only the wind. This house always rattles in the 
wind." 

" Rattles, you call it ? Why, it's getting like the 
night when the Peg — ^but come to business. I'm n(»t 
come here to drink brandy in a gale of wind. What's 
to be done about this diamond?" 

" Does anybody know you are here?" 

"Should I be here if anybody did? Haven't I got* 
to sneak here by night, like a — " 

"True. Everybody thinks you abroad. Nobody 
thinks you will ever come home. Nobody would mLrs 
you if you were to die," said Nicephorus, as if thinlc- 
ing aloud. 

But a furious gust of wind that made the houtfe 
shake drowned his words of ill omen. It was, indeed, 
as if the storm-wind that wrecked the Lively Peg were 
blowing back again. 

" What is written round that seal," went on NicepU- 
orus, solemnly, " says many things in a strange tongue. 
And one is that whoso taketh it from its place shall 
fear no death nor hurt from the hand of man, but shall 
live to be cursed wherever he goeth by Baal - Ha- 
/Z70un." 

^^And who the devil was BaaVHaxsiouxi't ^otd^^^asi 
the wind /" 
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" Baal-Hamoun was the great god of an ancient 
people. Do you sell it to me ?" 

" Sell what ? I can hardly hear for the wind. Oh — 
sell the diamond. This cognac of yours is confoundedly 
strong. I must have some more. I believe you've 
given it to me to take me in. But — what did you say ? 
A quarter of a million ? How can you raise a quarter 
of a million — you ?" 

" I shall raise more than that in a few days. I will 
give you a bond. You agree ?" 

" When shall I see the money ? How's a quarter of 
a million to be paid ?" 

" What is written round the seal," Nicephorus re- 
peated, more solemnly than before, " says many things 
in a strange tongue. And another — it says to me — is 
that Hanno Sands are made of gold." 

" Hanno Sands !" cried Ambrose, starting up. " What 
the devil do you know of Hanno Sands? But I'm 
dreaming, I believe. You were talking of a quarter of 
a million; and I thought you said Hanno Sands ! How 
is it to be paid ? Can't you speak louder ? I can't hear 
a word you say." 

" Oh, it will be paid. Everything is always paid — 
all in good time." 

"Yes; it's easy to say that," said Ambrose. "I'm 
confoundedly sleepy — and cold. I say, Oliver — are 
you sure that boat's crew will be good for a quarter of 
a million ? You're quite sure ? Then take that ! Only, 
for God's sake, don't stare I Yes; I have it; two hun- 
dred and thirty-five yards northeast and by north — what 
are you stanng for ? What's the use of all that to you ? 
You'd only squander it as you did before. Are you 
sure they'll come ? Will you swear ? Oh, Susan won't 
mind. You will stare will you*i 'lC\i%\iX"aJ«.^t;KaA''^'^?J^ 
They won't find you tliere, 1\?^ xvoX mi \.^^^^« ^"^^ 
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Providence; not me. What wonderful red flowers ! 
Oliver ! for Heaven's sake, don't stare." 

Nicephorus sat stroking his beard, in Oriental dig- 
nity, as Ambrose rambled on, his voice growing weaker 
and weaker — farther and farther away. And when he 
ceased to ramble, and when his breathing became deep 
and heavy, Nicephorus still sat on silently. And aft«:fr 
even the breathing itself was heard no longer, still (*n 
sat Nicephorus, solemnly stroking his beard. 

And meanwhile the wind rose and roared. 

IV. 

" What a terrible night !" said Mrs. Graith, as the 
wind, sweeping from the sea, beat against the smithy 
with all its fury. 

" Ay," said Tom Polwarth, gloomily. " We didn^t 
use to have this like weather once upon a time. And " 
he added, his eyes turned on Susan, who was sewing i n 
silence, " if I had my way we wouldn't use to have it 
again." 

" I should like to have it always," said Mrs. Grait a, 
trying to look cheerful — for Susan, whose duty thj^ 
was, was neglecting it utterly for once, while Tom wj^b 
unaccountably self-assertive and severe : so that the 
task of looking pleasant, when it felt and sounded as if 
all the ghosts from all the wrecks round Porthtyre we\e 
swarming, had to fall upon her. " K it was always lile 
that nobody would ever go to sea." And she sighed 

Tom gazed upon her blankly. " I'm afraid the fifcli 
wouldn't walk ashore," said he. " And, for that matter, 
I'd as lief be afloat as on land. There'd be something 
to do; and there's one good thing about a ship — what- 
ever happens, you know where you are; and if you do 
go to Da, vy Jones, 'tis all in llie iviglit'a work ; but ashore 
you might be anywhere." 
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" I wonder why there never used to be such weather," 
said Mrs. Graith; " and why we have it now. It blew 
like this the night before Oliver — Oh, Susan, I do won- 
der where he is now !" 

Susan laid down her work, and tried to smile; though 
in that angry and disheartening blast faith was hard. 
It was not one of those winds that sweep cares like so 
much dust away, but one of those that every moment 
startle the heart, and fill it with forebodings, even with- 
out cause. And how much more when one we love is 
out in the storm of life, and such a wind is cannonad- 
ing a rocky shore ? The thought of the bark of life, 
and of all it signifies, is blown home to the dullest and 
most prosaic mind. " Mother," she said, " we mustn't 
send a thought after him to weaken him. Wherever 
he is he is thinking of us as waiting bravely; and he 
must think true." 

" Why there never used to be such weather ? Why 
we have it now ?" echoed Tom, whose thoughts travelled . 
slowly, and who was not apt to drop a subject on the 
rare occasions when he took one fairly in hand. " And 
why, if I had my way, we wouldn't have it again ? Ay, 
mistress; you're right; the first time of this gale was 
when Old Nick brought it with him to Porthtyre. Or 
when it brought him." 

" Tom !" exclaimed Susan. " What could that have 
to do—" 

" That's what I say," said he, doggedly. " Till Old 
Nick came here there was never such a wind; and till 
there was such a wind, there was no Old Nick. You 
can't get over that, it seems to me. No; you can't, put 
it how you may. There's Old Nick; there's the wind. 
And here's Old Nick; and here's the wind again. Ay^ 
Miss Susan; the lads may fta^ -wV^X. xXiie^ \^^ «;^«ss^» 
the deviFs own luck ; but 1 \aiONJ ^fs^aX Sx» Vaw^^ Vi- 
11 
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Whether he's steering you in a boat or driving you in 
a gig, he knows where he means to bring you at the 
journey's end. Luck ? Ay — the lads have been lucky, 
uncommon lucky with the fishing; and so you've been 
with the cows. Luck! You'll see." 

It was grossly unfair of Tom Polwarth to return to 
the subject of Old Nick before Mrs. Graith, so that 
Susan could not defend her trip to Redruth by a quar- 
rel. Of course she knew that every word of all this 
was aimed at her; and she felt all the more angry for 
being taken advantage of — attacked, without the power 
of reply. Well — tact was not the blacksmith's forte; 
but this was going decidedly too far for a man whose 
shy deference had been at least half his recommenda- 
tion. However, he should not escape unpunished; so, 
while she held her tongue, she sharpened it also all the 
more. 

"Oh, Mr. Polwarth!" cried Mrs. Graith. "You 
frighten me!" 

" I want to. I want to frighten everybody," said he. 
"What do you think he's been up to ever since this 
wind began to blow ?" 

" Oh— what ?" 

" I say no Christian man, no, nor no Christian dog, 
would go groping with a lantern off into the Sands. 
Cargo-running? Not he; nor nobody else such nights 
as these; not to say there's no cargo being run. I'm 
no conjurer — I leave that to them that are; but there's 
Old Nick, and there's the wind. I'm no hand at an 
argue; but you can't get over that, try how you will. 
And how'd I put an end to this here weather for good 
and all ? You let me catch him at his gig work again, 
and you'll see." 

Anybody would have thought Yiini ms^Vred by jeal- 
ousy; for sure no passion but t\ie ixio^t IooXa!^ CiWsX.^ 
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have inspired such folly. But, however foolishly he 
talked, the wildness of the night gave his words more 
effect than they deserved, and he had certainly suc- 
ceeded in making poor Mrs. Graith as downright miser- 
able as a woman can be whose only son is wandering 
away in worlds unknown. 

" Good-night, Mr. Polwarth," she said at last, after a 
long silence — and no wonder, for Susan was, for once, 
vexed and nervous, and Tom had said enough words 
to last him for three ordinary weeks to come. 

Susan rose to follow her. But she lingered for a 
moment to put away her sewing, and, having given 
Mrs. Graith time to reach her bedroom, turned round 
upon Tom as she stood in the doorway. 

"What do you mean," she asked, " by making mother 
wretched, and trying to make me, and speaking ill of 
people you know nothing about and who have done 
you no harm ? I thought we were friends." 

" Fm yours. Miss Susan," he said, gruffly. 

"Then—" 

" And it's being your friend — and Mistress Graith's 
— that's what makes me say the farm's no place for the 
likes of you. It isn't a good thing for a young woman, 
let alone a real young lady out of Redruth, to get her- 
self, leastways her name, mixed up with a wizard — " 

" What !" exclaimed Susan, turning crimson and then 
pale. 

" That's what's going on. Of course he's nought but 
a scaramouch to look at, and a bad 'un at that — Old 
Nick, I mean; but what's that to a conjurer? They 
have ways of their own; confound 'em — " 

" Do they mean to say — " 

"That you've sold yourself to Old Nick — ics^ "Oss^ 
dairy and Lord knows wTaat eVae\ ^w^ \}w^\i ^^^x^I^^^^^ ^ 
witch yourself before yotf \e A.oii^. K\A '\jo>x.t ^sssNN 
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don't come out of common cows in a conmion way. 
Don't you be vexed at what tfiey say; there's one or 
two I've heard say it that won't say it again when I'm 
by; and there'll be one or two more before I've done. 
I'm cock of this walk now Oliver Graith's gone. But 
that won't stop tongues wagging behind my back; and 
it's the women worse than the men." 

Had it not been for that day's adventure Susan would 
have faced such crazy gossip with all the scorn it de- 
served. But after what had happened, and with her 
new fear, amounting almost to the contagion of belief, 
of her master's malicious power, she was overwhelmed 
with humiliating and helpless anger. 

" They say I have sold myself to that — creature for 
the farm ? Tom !" 

" For the farm, and the dairy, and for roomfuls of 
gold and silver piled up from floor to ceiling; and for 
Lord knows what else besides — that's what they say; 
and for a charm how to churn butter out of dew. I 
don't believe it, Miss Susan — not I. I'm not a fool. 
But that Old Nick's a wizard is certain sure; and if he 
hasn't made a witch of you yet, 'tis only because he 
hasn't had the time." 

" I suppose you are right to tell me," she said, sadly 
and bitterly. " But it is hard. I was doing so well — 
I was almost getting rich ; and now everybody — ^yes, 
everybody, wants to drive us out of doors again — ^" 

" Not everybody. Miss Susan." 

" Yes — everybody ! What else would you have us 
do ?" 

" Leave you in the clutches of Old Nick I won't — so 
there. And turn out you nor Mistress Graith I won't; 
so there again. K 'tis cows you're after, you look 
here — " 

''Cowsr 
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"I'm no hand at an argue, Miss Susan; but you look 
here, all the same. You've got to leave that wizard. 
And if you're afraid of leaving him, or of him, I'm not. 
I'll just tell him to come on. And if you want to stop 
people talking — they won't talk of — of — " 

" Of a witch— of a—" 

" Of Susan Polwarth !" he burst out, bringing his fist 
down on the dresser. "There; it's out now. I'm not 
up to your mark — I know that, worse luck, as well as 
you; but I can fight your battles; and the more of 'em 
I've got to fight, the better for me. Here's both my 
fists; and you'll want 'em. You may do what you like 
with the smithy — I couldn't stand it like what it used 
to be before you came; and the mistress would have a 
home she wouldn't have to pay for. I wouldn't go to 
the Feathers more than once or twice a week; and 
you should keep the best cow in the parish if I had to 
go to France for her. And then let Old Nick himself 
touch you if he dare !" 

"Oh, Tom," cried poor Susan — "I can't; I wouldn't 
have had you talk like that for everything in the world ! 
I know you mean it kindly — I'm sorry I was cross to 
you ; but don't take away the only friend I've got in 
the world !" 

" Who's he ? If you mean — " 

" Why, who but you ? And how can we keep friends 
if— if— " 

" I don't ask you to care for me. I'll chance that. 
All I want is for you to have somebody to fight your 
battles; and a fist to hold on by. I'll do the caring — " 

"Good-night," said Susan, gently, holding out her 
hand. They were not up to fine speeches — at least in 
those days — round Porthtyre. "No, Tom; that can't 
be. It isn't that I put myself above you, for Heaven 
knows I don't ; and it isn't that I'm not grateful, for 
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indeed and indeed I am; but I can't be a wife to you 
— and I don't want to lose our only friend — " 

"Oh — don't tell me because you've promised A^m," 
exclaimed Tom, almost fiercely, though with wistful 
eyes. 

" Do you say that ? No ! I shall never marry any- 
body, Tom. But I've been making up my mind what 
I will do. I've thought it out — all. If they say such 
things of me now, what will they say if I leave ? No; 
I'll not give way to such foolish chatter. I've got 
Oliver's mother to think of and work for ; I've got to 
make every penny towards making up what my poor 
father owes ; I mustn't be scared out of what must be 
my whole life's work by crazy tongues. Maybe I shall 
never make up a hundredth part of father's debts; but I 
must try — I must make up all I can. They may call 
me a witch ; but they sha'n't call me afraid to work for 
my father's good name because of my own." 

" You'll stay at the farm ? Then — Ay; if it hasn't 
come yet, it'll come. You'll be the wizard's wife as 
sure as I'm the wretchedest man alive in all Porthtyre. 
It mayn't be to-morrow, nor next day ; but that black 
wizard's wife you'll be. Why, if I hadn't cared for 
you, I'd have wedded you, just to save you from the 
devil's clutches, body and soul. So you, Susan Am- 
brose — so you're to be Mistress Nick of Zion Farm ! 
Well — don't bid me to the wedding; that's all," 

" Tom—" 

But he had left the house itself in a rage; the first 
in which he had ever been seen, even by his closest 
friends. The wind burst in at the door, which he had 
to use all his force to close. And that was one reason 
why, in brushing past the kitchen window, his anger 
bliuded him to a man who was leaning with his elbows 
upon the outer Bill. 
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*' So you, Susan Ambrose — so you're to be Mistress 
Nick of Zion Farm !" 

These, thanks to stentorian wrath in which they were 
spoken, were the first and only words that listening 
figure heard. This was Oliver Graith's welcome home. 

How the knife of Lancelot Ambrose had failed to 
finish its work I know not. I only know that at the 
moment of the blow he still wore the talisman which, 
according to old Nick's reading of the legend, preserved 
its wearer from the curse of death in order to devote 
him to the greater curse of life ; and that the stroke of 
an assassin is somewhat apt to fail, through a trembling 
of the hand or a panic of the mind. On this point per- 
sons of more speculative skill must decide. However 
that may be, here was this man of nine lives, who, after 
having been landed on a distant point of the coast, had 
tramped many a day's march to Porthtyre, with pockets 
emptier than when they had contained nothing but 
bread and chine. 

But in other ways he was strangely changed. When, 
after his discovery in the lagoon by Blaise, he had been 
nursed from honored patient into honored guest at 
the Fleur-de-Lys, a prisoner of no worse jailers than 
Floriane and Cathon, he could find in his heart no 
vengeance for the man whose life he had saved. The 
thought of Susan — to whom he had given such mere 
e very-day thoughts in the old times — came between 
him and her father, who indeed had now placed him- 
self, even were there no Susan, beyond any revenge 
open to mortal man. It seemed as if they had both 
been under a spell. He tried consciously to lash him- 
self up into just hatred and vengeance against surely 
the most treacherous scoundrel that ever breathed. 
But whether from his weakwea^, ot I^qtccl ^<^\fikft. \ssss«i_ 
occult caasCy the more lie rava^A. tXi^ vcaia.^^ ci\^w^^<^5^ 
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before his eyes the more surely did Susan take her 
father's place, and regard him with mute appeal. 

Love has strange ways of working, to be sure — ^ten 
thousand times stranger than turning long affection 
into something warmer when one is recovering from 
death in a strange land and hungering for home; when 
one first realizes all that one might have lost, and even 
yet may never win ; when the home for which one 
hungers takes but one image ; and when one's better 
genius stands forth in her true form, under her true 
name. 

Enter, however, love did, without any miracle ; and 
neither Floriane nor Cathon remained in ignorance that 
there was a power beyond theirs spurring Oliver Graith 
to get well. It seemed to him now that he had been 
Susan's lover for years : and it may be that he had 
been, unawares. One may think one loves without 
knowing — why may not one love without thinking ? 

It was with the thought of Susan, therefore, in his 
heart that he came back, a seeming vagabond, to lay 
at her feet all the untold wealth of Hanno Sands. True, 
the man who had plundered him of his secret had 
doubtless been beforehand with him ; such a race as 
that was not likely to have been lost by a repetition of 
the hare's folly; and to exhaust even what he had seen 
with his own eyes would take time, and — 

And now, though every grain of Hanno Sands were 
a golden guinea, there was no Susan — for him. She 
had no need of him to become mistress of Zion Farm. 

Who was " Nick," to whose wedding with Susan his 

good friend Tom had so angrily refused a bidding? 

Whoever he was, he was clearly the new owner of the 

farm; so it was clear that Susan — who was, after all, 

^er father's daughter — had played Yvex c?i.Td^ exceed- 

j'n^/j^ well It was true that Olivet \\a.d xv^\ct ^^V««. 
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a word of love to her, but angry disappointment does 
not stop for such trifles as those. In the light of the 
new lamp kindled in his own heart, what he seemed to 
see the most clearly was that Susan was waiting in the 
knowledge, too deep for consciousness, that he would 
some day come back to her; she had given him all her 
faith and her hope — and the rest would come. 

And he had but dreamed a dream. 

He could not enter thus and then. He must meet 
his mother cheerfully and proudly, as a man should to 
whom fortune had been kind past believing — not as 
one who has just found out that there is something 
better worth winning than gold and diamonds. As he 
wandered instinctively towards the farm, finding some 
hard relief in fighting the wind, he doubted whether 
he would return home at all. He could contrive a pri- 
vate intei-view with Tom, learn how things were with 
his mother, realize what Ambrose had left him of his 
treasure in the sands, make her rich for life, and then 
take to a wandering life in good earnest, till he would 
come back heart-whole — if that might ever be. Why 
should he see Susan again — like a fool? Whoever 
" Nick " might be, he must needs be hateful ; some 
wretch to whom Susan could only have sold herself for 
the farm. 

So he wandered on and on, past the comer where he 
had said good-bye to the home that he now knew was 
no longer worth bidding good-bye, until the beams of 
the galloping moon — a very witch-queen flying through 
the wind to her sabbat — slanted on the great gray 
waste called Hanno Sands, and the dunes that stretched 
out their bastions and ravelins against the savage tide. 

Well-— he might be rich! Wealth is somethiik^^^^<K«ss. 
though love has to go. TTae 'verj VA^'ees^ q?1 ^^ ^i^j^jJ!^ 
and dreariness of the scene iM^Vxe^V^^s^"^'^^^^^*^^ 
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knowledge of what is meant by revenge — for to show 
Susan that she had sold herself for a mere country farm 
when by waiting she might have won wealth untold 
would be among the jewels of the sands. 

He had no need of his record to guide him. Every 
footstep, every landmark, was far more deeply en- 
graved on his memory than on the bit of broken bucket 
he had given — ^by way of death-warrant — to Lancelot 
Ambrose. To begin with, he knew that by keeping 
along the edge of the dunes he must come to where 
the watercourse found its way into the sea — that 
needed no record. 

Anyhow, it was a good night for revisiting his treas- 
ury. His enemy was not likely to be at work in that 
weather: nor anybody else at any time. And, not hav- 
ing yet to count his footsteps, he had ample time for 
thinking. He must not bestow another thought on 
Susan, that was clear. " Yes, she must have cared for 
me once " — he argued, wrestling with himself — "if 
ever so little ; and ever so little was too much to let 
her set herself to catch the new farmer, the scoundrel ! 
No ; never will I think of her again. There are better 
things worth thinking of than girls ; there's gold, and 
travel, and fighting the French, and pleasure, and a 
thousand things. Yes — I'll see the whole world ; see 
everything that's to be seen, and do everything that's 
to be done — I'll be a man." 

The sand was stinging his face, neck, and bands, like 
a million needles, and it was a luxury, on reaching the 
mouth of the watercourse, to turn his back to the driv- 
ing wind. He waded through the shallow stream, just 
above the point where it was devoured by the surf, 
scrambled up the soft mass of sand in front, and then 
began to count the due number oi ^a.xd^ ox xa.ther paces 
up the stream. He knew tlie exact mea^vxre ol V\^ %\fcv^^ 
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and so careful was he not to make the slightest error, 
that, being once doubtful whether he were in seventies 
or eighties, he turned back, struggled dead against the 
blinding, stinging wind to his starting-point, and began 
again. Having told the exact number required, he took 
his bearings from the pole star — for the wind had by 
now swept every ray of sand from the iron-gray sky — 
and set off on his new course in the same way. 

Not thus, when he first saw the vision of the buried 
temple, had he thought of returning. Then it was as 
if fortune had come out to meet him, with open arms, 
on the very threshold of the world — instead of luring 
him into a trap of buffets and scorns. Still less was it 
thus he had thought of coming back from what had 
nigh been his death-bed at the Fleur-de-Lys. Then it 
was as if he had been coming back, fortune's conqueror, 
to a festival of love and joy. He was revisiting it, de- 
spite all fortune's favors, a beaten man, driven to drown 
the sense of defeat in gold, as others try to drown it in 
wine. 

He was no longer planning how he would expel pov- 
erty, with all its perils and evils, from Porthtyre. 
What, after all, was that poverty to his, with all his 
riches ? Well — the evil spirits that enter into a man 
can easily find a less congenial kingdom than the moon- 
lit waste of Hanno Sands, while the wind raved and 
howled. 

And a very little fancy could have seen such spirits 
themselves in the play of the moonbeams on the wav- 
ing sea-reed, and heard them howling. 

At length Oliver Graith had made his last bearing 
and counted his last step — he was on the circumference 
of the small circle that must need* e,ovAaMi "Osife. ^'cfssfc 
gianta that marked the entrance oi \Jckfc V<£cs>^J^^- ^^^ 
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had every pit and mound of sand stamped indelibly 
upon his mind : both at the temple itself and of the 
postern whereby he had emerged. And, barring the 
-^vind, the conditions of his discovery were the same. 
It had been broad moonlight when he had made it : it 
was broad moonlight now. 

And behold ! There, full in sight, rose the tall gray 
columns with the black cavern between them. His 
heart beat at the sight : he quickened his steps, and 
covered the intervening pits and mounds almost at a 
run. 

Alas! They vanished into moon-tricks before he had 
advanced half-way. 

And yet he could have sworn they were the same. 
He came back to the edge of his circle, which he had 
marked with his cap, and made another try. But he 
had not tried for long before a gathering suspicion, 
grew into a certainty that the interior of the magic 
circle, though the place was geometrically the same, 
had changed. They were other pits, and other hills. 

Could he have made an error in his distances or in 
his course ? Impossible. He could as soon have erred 
in carrying the Lively Peggy across the Bay of Biscay. 
No Red Man could have had greater confidence in hav- 
ing followed a trail. He rehearsed every step he had 
made since quitting the watercourse, and could find no 
error. And yet assuredly there had not been that 
mound — No, there had been a precipitous hollow: nor 
that pit, for there had been a broken hill. 

And if this was not the place of the temple, where 
was it, and where was he ? Lancelot Ambrose, how- 
ever prompt and exhaustive his search, could not have 
carried off the columns, or c\iaTv^ed t\ie ^^xiYface of the 
ground. So he widened his civeU ^ \\\X\^, ^x]^ Y^^^-vsi^ 
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the same centre as near as might be. A hundred times 
he saw the columns — a hundred times they vanished as 
he approached them, like some mirage that had startled 
him at sea. 

Could his first discovery have been a dream ? No : 
one does not dream of gold and jewels and find them 
in one's hand when waking ; one does not dream of 
things the like of which one has never heard — any more 
than one dreams of such a wind as had been blowing 
these three davs. 

Bewilderment was beginning to pass into despair. 
If Susan could only have waited for him, he could have 
borne this nearly as well as Midas bore the removal of 
his golden curse ; but now, this gone, all was gone. 
And — could it have been a dream, after all? True, 
one does not find real diamonds and real golden bells 
in dreams ; but he had not got these things now. Had 
he ever possessed them? Had it all been a craze of 
fever at the Fleur-de-Lys ? 

Here stood the columns; here on this very spot, if 
there was any truth in the memory of man for where 
there is gold. Was there nothing to mark a spot so 
sacred — not a sign ? 

Oliver started. He was assuredly no coward ; and 
nerves had not yet been made. There was something 
to mark the spot indeed. His feet had stumbled 
on — 

A heap of sand? No: on a corpse, half covered; 
half exposed ; a hideous corpse with staring eyes, 
and even *n death stamped with despair: the corpse of 
Nicephorus Bedrosian from Redruth, clasping in his 
left hand a lantern — in the other a chain whence hung 
two Golden Bells. 
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V. 



It need not be said that poor Susan went to rest that 
night, for once, thoroughly unhappy. It is true that 
nothing had happened outwardly but two offers of 
marriage. But though that, under the circumstances, 
was bad enough, it was nothing to the way in which 
life, which she had grasped so boldly and thought she 
had grasped so skilfully, was slipping out of her hands. 
Mrs. Graith was sleeping, in spite of the wind ; but 
there was no sleep for Susan. She had been as it were 
dared to stick to her dairy, and compelled to prefer her 
father's honor even to her own good name ; but she 
was haunted by the dread of some unimaginable ven- 
geance on the part of her master whether she held out 
or whether she surrendered. In the depth of the night 
Tom Polwarth's theories of wizardry impressed her 
grewsomely — might there not be wizards after all? 
Could everybody be wrong ? And if there were, then 
surely he was one ; he might be one, even if there were 
no other in the world. Her father was no doubt in 
safety — he had never been in her life, and had left her 
shame rather than sorrow. But Oliver ? The faith 
she had given him was going out, and hope was be- 
ginning to flicker. Would he ever come back — and 
how? 

With sunrise the great wind fell; and Susan, with a 
heavy heart, betook herself to the dairy, half expect- 
ing another visit from her master, whom she was now 
learning to hold in strange fear. He was no longer the 
grotesque miser, but — she knew not what ; only that 
all the grotesqueness was gone. 
However, she duly attended to the cows and the , 
cream, not much the worse ior Wt a.xv^vaXK^'s*, ^V^-Ox^t 
those that were defined or the woxae \\i^\. ^««^ n^^\^rh 
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till she experienced some slight relief when her master's 
hour went by, and he did not appear. It would be 
something if she could be left alone even for that one 
day. 

But the relief did not last long. Just as she had 
made up her mind he was not coming, and then begin- 
ning to find a new anxiety in wondering why, she 
heard a step along the passage — 

But it was only Tom Polwarth : and then she felt 
angry. Was he coming to persecute her again about 
this wizard of his — though, for that matter, he was be- 
coming hers — and here on her own ground ? 

However, her spirit was in no humor for battle ; and 
after last night it was not for her to be unkind to a 
man who only wanted to take her battles altogether on 
his own hands. 

" You're wanted at the smithy," said he, gruffly. 

" At the smithy ? Is anything — wi'ong ?" 

"That's as may be. You're wanted; that's all I 
know." 

"Who wants me? Is mother — Mrs. Graith — she's 
well ?" 

"Ah! The mistress it is. Not very bad, pr'aps — 
but—" 

" Oh, tell me, Tom! What has happened ? Not—" 

" You'd best come quick. Miss Susan. And I don't 
know no more." 

It only wanted this! Off she set, so that Tom's stride 
could hardly keep pace with her run. 

"Not into the house, Miss Susan," said Tom, more 
gruffly than ^ever. " Into the forge." 

She darted into the gloomy place; and Tom Pol- 
warth suddenly broke into a roar of laughter wortk^ 
of Vulcan's son. 
But he was between two &T€y^, ^ ^2^^^ ^^>xafc^ ^^^ 
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the flash in Susan's eyes when she thought herself ther 
victim of a piece of clownish vengeance was more than 
matched by Oliver's angry look when he found himself 
betrayed by his friend to the girl whom he had sworn 
never to see again. 

And, like a wise man who finds himself between two 
fires, he withdrew. 

It were surely the idlest folly to waste words in tell- 
ing how Oliver Graith found out that Susan Ambrose 
had never dreamed of marrying Zion or any other farm. 
Misunderstandings of that baseless sort endure in fic- 
tion, and perhaps in Bedlam; but people, even though 
they believed in witchcraft, had still some grains of 
common -sense in Porthtyre; and for this clearance 
there was needed no more than a quarter of a grain. 

" I knew you would come back! I always knew it!" 
said she. 

"Yes, Susan — but bringing sheaves. And I have 
brought back nothing; no, less than nothing," he said, 
sadly. " You were a false prophet. I have been in bat- 
tle; I have been a prisoner; I have been — near dying; 
I have had wealth and lost it — lost all; but this only — " 

What was this? 

Only a ragged watchcase, stained and frayed, with 
none of its needlework decipherable upon it even by a 
wizard's eyes but the fragmentary legend — 

"... come what come can?"^ 

But then Susan was not a wizard — only (according 
to Tom Polwarth) on the way to being a witch; as- 
suredly not too far gone in the craft to have lost her 
woman's power of reading what was exceedingly plain. 

So here enda this story of tSie ^oTvietful wind of 
Hanno Sands. 
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There it began, and there it truly ended; for what 
follows is but the beginning of a new tale. For when 
the wizard had been, as was currently reported, blown 
away in the gale that had brought him — as was un- 
questionably in accordance with the fitness of things — 
the authorities thought fit to effect a forcible entrance 
into his house at Redruth. They found many curious 
things. But they found no poisoned corpse, which 
must therefore have been buried with nothing less than 
a madman's cunning — unless he be identical with one 
Lancelot Ambrose who managed to make a fortune in 
Spain out of the Peninsular War, and another out of 
wine at Cadiz, where he died. A much more curious 
thing was found under a candelabrum : a will, bequeath- 
ing Zion Farm and all other real and personal estate 
to Susan Ambrose, "because she is the only woman I 
ever knew who wasn't afraid of me; and because she 
preferred a penniless scapegrace to a million a year." 
So it was not Susan, but Oliver, who married Zion 
Farm; and plenty more besides. But nobody found a 
diamond disk; and, to judge from the experiences of 
those who held it, a good thing too. 

In one respect Oliver Graith was one of the worst 
of husbands. The secrets he kept from his wife were 
formidably many. Never did she know that her hus- 
band had so much as set eyes on her father during his 
absence; never did she learn — but the string of what 
she never learned is ungracious to write or read. It is 
more to the purpose that she made so sweet and so 
true and so trusting a wife that she was pleased to 
name her eldest daughter Floriane, and her second, 
Cathon; her son and heir being of course Oliver the 
third. And if a French prisoner oi ^^x ^?^"^ ^M<ex\»j^K^ 
enough to £nd his way to PortiVvtyT^, ot ^w^ Vwst^ ^^^^vics^. 
a good many miles rounds \ie— but \Xi^^^ ^^^ ^'^'^'^'^ "^^ 
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crets. It is ill to record that Oliver and Susan Am- 
brose gave aid to the enemies of King George. 

For many a year the honest fishermen would shake 
their heads, and say, "Ah — there's no such luck now as 
in Old Nick's time." For to them he had been hon 
diahle. But Tom Polwarth remained a sceptic and a 
heretic to the last; and the advance of education has 
brought public opinion round to his views, or else has 
condemned them; but then education and public opinion 
are — I don't know what — but everybody admits that 
they are wonderful things; as wonderful as the wind 
of Hanno Sands. 

It is a strange feeling, that of laying down one's pen. 
I don't pretend to have made anything clear. Was it 
only the wind that revealed the great Phoenician city 
for one short hour to one pair of eyes ? Was Old Nick 
a maniac? And did Oliver Graith dream? Only this 
I know — that the great Phoenician city lies buried still 
under Hanno Sands, if anywhere it lies; and no doubt 
may be found for the seeking. And as to a dream — 
one does not dream into existence those two little 
Golden Bells that — for have I not seen them? — hang 
in place of a horseshoe over the lintel of Zion Farm. 
Yet are they not such pure gold as those which rang 
for the wedding of Oliver Graith and Susan Ambrose; 
for those were bells of bettep^;45r^hi>^^ 
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BEN-HUR: A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 

By Lew. Wallace. New Edition, pp. 552. 16mo, 
" Cloth, $1 50. 

Anything so startling, new, and distinctive as the leading feature of this 
romance does not often appear in works of fiction. . . . Some of Mr. Wal- 
lace's writing is remarkable for its pathetic eloquence. The scenes de- 
scribed in the New Testament are rewritten with the power and skill of 
an accompli.ihed master of style. — iV". Y. Times. 

Its real basis is a description of the life of the Jews and Romans at the 
beginning of the Christian era, and this is both forcible and brilliant. . . . 
We are carried through a surprising variety of scenes ; we witness a sea- 
fight, a chariot-race, the internal economy of a Roman galley, domestic in- 
teriors at Antioch, at Jerusalem, and among the tribes of the desert; pal- 
aces, prisons, the haunts of dissipated Roman youth, the houses of pious 
families of Israel. There is plenty of exciting incident; everything is 
animated, vivid, ar'^ glowing. — N. Y. Tribune. 

From the opening of the volume to the very close the reader's interest 
will be kept at the highest pitch, and the novel will be pronounced by all 
one of the greatest novels of the day. — Boston Post. 

It is full of poetic beauty, as though born of an Eastern sage, and there 
is suflScient of Oriental customs, geography, nomenclature, etc., to greatly 
strengthen the semblance. — Boston Commonweahh. 

•'Ben-Hn»'*' is interesting, and its characterization is fine and strong. 
Meanwhile .t evmces careful study of the perfod in which the scene is laid, 
and will help those who read it with reasonable attention to realize the 
nature and conditions of Hebrew life in Jerusalem and Roman life at 
Antioch at the time of our Saviour's advent. — Examiner^ N. Y. 

It is really Scripture history of Christ's time clothed gracefully and 
delicately in the flowing and loose drapery of modern fiction. . , . Few late 
works of fiction excel it in genuine ability and interest. — N, Y. Graphic. 

One of the most remarkable and delightful books. It is as real and 
warm as life itself, and as attractive as the grandest and most heroic 
chapters of history. — Indianapolis Jow'nal. 

The book is one of unquestionable power, and will be read with un- 
wonted interest by many readers who are weary of the conventional novel 
and romance. — Boston Journal. 
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EAST ANGELS. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

ANNE. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 26. 

FOR THE MAJOR. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

CASTLE NOWHERE. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. {A New 
JikUtion.) 

RODMAN THE KEEPER. Southern Sketches. 16mo, 

Clotb, $1 00. {A New JEdition.) 

There is a certain bright cheerfulness in Miss Woolson's writing which 
hivests all her characters with lovable qualities. — Jewish Advocate^ N. Y. 

Miss Woolson is among our few successful writers of interesting mag- 
azine stories, and her skill and power are perceptible in the delineation of 
her heroines no less than in the suggestive pictures of local life. — Jewish 
Messenffet\ N. Y. 

Constance Feniraore Woolson may easily become the novelist laurea1«. 
— Boston Globe. 

Miss Woolson has a graceful fancy, a ready wit, a polished style, aiad 
conspicuous dramatic power; while her skill in the development of a 
story is very remarkable. — Lojicbn Life. 

Miss Woolson never once follows the beaten track of the orthodox mw- 
elist, but strikes a new and richly loaded vein which, so far, is all l^er 
own ; and thus we feel, on reading one of her works, a fresh 8ensati(>n, 
and we put down the book with a sigh to think our pleasant task of reivd- 
ing it is finished. The author's lines must have fallen to her in very 
pleasant places ; or she has, perhaps, within herself the wealth of woman- 
ly love and tenderness she pours so freely into all she writes. Such books 
as hers do much to elevate the moral tone of the day — a quality sadly 
wanting in novels of the time. — Whitehall Review, London. 
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A SACK OF GOLD. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 8vo, 
Paper, 40 cents. 

MISS NANCY'S PILGRIMAGE. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 
40 cents. 

THE CALDERWOOD SECRET. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 
40 cents. 

THE NEPTUNE VASE. A Novel. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

TULIP PLACE. A No.vel. 16mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

TWO OLD CATS. A Novel. 4to, Paper, 15 ccn*s. 

THE CATSKILL FAIRIES. Illustrated by Alfred Fred- 
ericks. Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $3 00. 

Her novels are replete with dramatic incident, the style is clear and 
simple narration, with true insight into character. — Brooklyn Times. 

" The Catskill Fairies " is a really charming collection of little stories, 
in which an attempt, and a successful one at that, is made to open up a 
vein of national fairy lore. There are twelve stories in all, told with 
much force and delicacy of style, together with a quaintness and a sim- 
plicity that are equally attractive and delightful. There is a playful 
humor, too, in the manner of telling these pretty tales that is not the least 
of their claims to attention. . . . The book is copiously and admirably 
illustrated by Alfred Fredericks, who here fully makes good his title to 
be considered the best book illustrator in the country. His pictures are 
not only fine in drawing and rich in effect, but they abound in character, 
thought, and originality. — Saturday Evening Gazette^ Boston. 

One of the most exquisitely appropriate volumes for the young that 
could be devised — exquisite in its paper, binding, typography, and illus- 
trations, and equally so in the graceful, eventful, half -mysterious tales 
which it contains. Miss Johnson tells a fairy story to perfection — as if 
she believed it herself — and with a wealth of tricksome and frolic fancy 
that will delight the young and old alike. . . . Nor could anything be de- 
vised more apposite to the holidays, or more appropriate for a gift, than 
this charming book. — Christian Intelligencer^ N. Y. 

It is handsome in make-up, is beautifully illustrated, and is as interest- 
ing as could be desired. . . . Miss Johnson evidently understands juvenile 
literary needs. — Brooklyn Eagle. 
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ATLANTIS: THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. By Ig- 
NATius DoNNNELLY. Illustrated. 12 mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Mr. Donnelly's theory is an ingenious one, and is well fortified by argu- 
ments drawn from geology and history, from prehistoric relics, from tra- 
ditions, and from manners, languages, and customs of widely separated 
nations. His theory offers a plausible explanation for many puzzling 
discoveries of the philosophers, and his book will give a fresh impulse to 
historic and prehistoric research. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Mr. Ignatius Donnelly has written a unique and interesting argument to 
prove that the legend of Atlantis is based upon fiict, and that it tells of 
the first and one of the greatest of civilized nations, which a terrible con- 
vulsion of nature obliterated. — Congregationali^y Boston. 

All of this is very startling, but the author has made out a case which, 
if not convincing, is at least interesting and wonderfully plausible. His 
book shows, throughout, wide reading, logical clearness, and careful 
thought, and the work cannot fail to interest by the vast accumulation of 
out-of-the-way information it contains. — Saturday Evening Gazette^ Boston. 

This is a most remarkable book, entertaining, instructive, and fascinat- 
ing to a degree. ... A book well worth reading. The world will never 
tire of the story of the lost Atlantis and of speculations in regard to it. 
It has been the theme of the poet and philosopher. Now it is brought 
to the test of science. — Brooklyn Uhion^Argus. 

If any one should get the impression that Mr. Donnelly's book is a 
foolish one, he will make a great mistake. There is an immense amount 
of knowledge accumulated, and some of liis views have much more be- 
neath them than notions in science which have wide prevalence. What- 
ever may be thought of his conclusions, the facts he has aj»sembled with 
regard to the Deluge and the several traditions concerning it, his com- 
parisons of the Old and New World civilizations, his analysis of the my- 
thologies of the Old World, and his discernment and selection of Atlan- 
tean colonies make up a marvellously interesting book. — Christian Advo- 
cate^ N. Y. 

It has a strange interest to the general reader as well as to scientific 
students. — Evangelist^ N. Y. 

He must have the credit, however, of giving to the public the most 
original volume of the season. — The Cougregationalisty Boston. 

The book contains matter food for thought from the first page to the 
last, and its subject is so consequential that, if its major propositions can 
be considered proven, some of the most perplexing problems which the 
history of the human race offers to the investigator will, for the first dme 
since the revival of civilization, be put in the way of satisfactory solution. 
— Evening Telegraphy Philadelphia. 
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ATLA: 

A Story of the Lost Island. By Mrs. J. Gbegory Smith, 
Author of "Dawn to Sunrise," etc. pp.284, 16mo, 
Extra Cloth, $1 00. 

A new history of the fabled Atlantis, in many particulars far exceeding 
in interest those wliich have gone before it on the same theme. It is de- 
lightful reading either for a winter evening or a sumraer^s holiday, and 
ought to have a wide circulation. — N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

A tale that reads like one of reality. All who are curious on the sub- 
ject will be fascinated by the fiction, and by its polished style of compo- 
sition. — Philadelphia Bulletin. 

An extremely clever picture of life as it might have been on the island 
of Atlantis. — Rochester Morning Herald. 

An exceedingly ingenious and clever tale, that has at once the charm 
of mystery and romance. — N. Y. Graphic. 

The style is full of charm, and the characters are depicted with equal 
skill and vividness. Readers of refined taste will find the book of abound- 
ing interest. — Saturday Evening Gazette^ Boston. 

It is like a fairy story in interest and in the oriental magnificence of its 
imagery, while not differing from history in the sober plausibility of the 
narrative presented. It is an exquisite pi edict of the borderland that 
lies between fact and fancy. — N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

The merit of the romance is marked ; under the guise of fiction it teaches 
this, that the more we study the civilization of the remote past the more 
wonderful it appears to us to be. — N. Y. Times. 

A very interesting story. The subject is peculiarly adapted to all that 
play of imagination and rich fancy which is calculated to invest this legend 
witii so much of charm and interest. Mrs. Smith has employed these 
most excellently in the telling of her story, which the reader will find to ' 
be a very charming and fascinating one. — Christian at Work^'^.Y, 

A romance which has many elements which will charm the reader. 
Mrs. Smith succeeds in producing many striking, eloquent passages, and 
carries on her wiiole story evenly, and with force and skill. " Atla " will 
make the author's name known to a thousand readers to one who knew 
**Leola" or ''^Xma:'— Brooklyn Union. 
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AT THE RED GLOVE. 

A Novel. Illustrated by C, S. Reinhart. pp. 246. 

12mo, Extra Cloth, $1 60. 



We have tried to express our admiration of the brilliant talents which 
the "Red Glove" displays — the accurate knowledge shown of localities; 
the characteristics of the surrounding population, and the instinctive read- 
ing of the inner selves of the various personages who ^gure in the story. , . . 
A charming idyl. — iV. Y. Mail and Express, 

The execution is admirable. . . . The characters are the clearest studies, 
and are typical of a certain phase of French life. . . . The story is fanciful, 
graceful, and piquant, and Reinhart's illustrations add to its flavor. — Bos- 
ton Journal. 

The peculiar vivacity of the French style is blended with a subtle char- 
acter-analysis that is one of the best things in that line that has been pro- 
duced for a long time. It is one of the most brilliant pieces of literary 
work that has appeared for years, and the interest is sustained almost 
breathlessly. — Boston Evening IVaveller. 

The autlioress of " At the Red Glove " knows how to paint a flesh-and- 
blood woman, grateful to all the senses, and respectable for the qualities 
of her mind and heart. . . . All in all, " At the Red Glove '' is one of the 
most deliglitful of novels since Miss Woolson wrote "For the Major." — 
iV. Y. Times. 

The novel is one of the best things of the summer as a delicious bit of 
entertainment, prepared with perfect art and presented without a sign of 
effort. — iV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

It is an artistic and agreeable reproduction, in bright colors, of French 
sentiment and feeling. ... It is an abiding relief to read it, after such 
studies as novels in this country fashionably impose. — Boston Globe. 

A charming little story. . . . The characters are well drawn, with fresh- 
ness and with adequacy of treatment, and the style is crisp and ofttimes 
trenchant. — Boston. Advertiser. 

A very pretty story, simply and exquisitely told. . . . The ups and downs 
of the courtship are drawn with a master's hand. — Cincinnati Inquirer. 

There has been no such pleasant novel of Swiss social life as this. . . . 
The book is one tiiat tourists and summer idlers will do well to add to 
their travelling libraries for the season. — Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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THE BREAD-WINNERS. 

A Social Study. 16mo, Cloth; $1 00. 



One of the strongest and most striking stories of the last ten years. . , 
The work of a very clever man ; it is told with many lively strokes of h 
mor; it sparkles with epigram; it is brilliant with wit. . . . The chi 
characters in it are actually alive ; they are really flesh and blood ; tb( 
are at once true and new ; and they aVe emphatically and. aggressive 
American. The anonymous author has a iirm grip on American charactc 
He has seen, and he has succeeded in making us see, facts and phases < 
American life which no one has put into a book before. . . . Interestin 
earnest, sincere ; fine in its performance, and finer still in its promise.- 
Saturday RevieWy London. 

A worthy contribution to that American novel-literature which is at tl 
present day, on the whole, ahead of our own. — Podl Modi Oazette^ Londo 

Praise, and unstinted praise, should be given to " The Bread-Winners 
—N. Y. Times. 

It is a novel with a plot, rounded and distinct, upon which every episoi 
has a direct bearing. . . . The book is one to stand nobly the test of ir 
mediate re-reading. — Critic^ N. Y. 

It is a truly remarkable book. — N, Y. Journal of Commerce. 

As a vigorous, virile, well-told American story, it is long since we hai 
had anything as good as " The Bread-Winners." — Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Every page of the book shows the practised hand of a writer to who 
long use has made exact literary expression as easy and spontaneous i 
the conversation of some of those gifted talkers who are at once tl 
delight and the envy of their associates. . . . We might mention mar 
scenes which seem to us particularly strong, but if we began such 
catalogue we should not know where to stop. — N'. Y. Tribune. 

Within comparatively few pages a story which, as a whole, deserves 
be called vigorous, is tersely told. . . . The author's ability to depict tl 
mental and moral struggles of those who are poor, and who believe ther 
selves oppressed, is also evident in his management of the strike and : 
his delineation of the characters of Sam Sleeiiy, a carpenter's journeyma 
and Ananias Offit, the villain of the story. . . . The characters who brir 
into play and work out the author's ideas are all well drawn, and their 1 
dividuality maintained and developed with a distinctness that shows inl 
mate familiarity with the subject, as well as unquestionable ability in de£ 
ing with it. — N. Y. Evening Telegram. 
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AS WE WENT MARCHING ON." 



A Story of the War. By G. W. Hosmeb, M.D. pp. 310. 

16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

A skilful blending of plot with descriptions of active operations in the 
field. An attractive book. — N. Y. Sun. 

It seems to be all true excepting, perhaps, the names of the heroes and 
heroines. The author's battle sketches are good, his characters natural, 
and his conversations neatly managed. — AT. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

A vivid, somewhat exciting story, in which the experiences of army life 
are told in a way that makes them sound like the author's own, and in 
which the narrative is conducted by Mars and Cupid alternately. — Fhiia- 
deiphia Inquirer. 

This is really a fine story, in which marching and fighting and love are 
blended, yet one never interferes with the other. ... Of the picturesque- 
ness of camp life, the rude comfort of the bivouac, the hardships of the 
march, there is not in all the war history with which we are acquainted 
any such forceful description as in this little volume. — Rochester Herald. 

Interesting, both as a novel and as a description of the actual life of the 
soldier — the discomforts of rainy nights^ muddy roads, and a. hungry 
bivouac in a country filled with foes. . . . The various military incidents — 
the night marches, the annihilation of infantry surprised by calvary, the 
gathering roar and surging tide of a great battle — are given with the en- 
thralling energy peculiar to the eye-witness.— Cbmwefcia/ Bulletin^ Boston. 

A well-told soldier's romance, commencing in the Blue Ridge wilderness 
of Virginia about the time of Pope's disastrous campaign, and ending with 
Sheridan's ride up the valley and converting defeat into victory at Fisher 
Hill. ... A war story superior to any with which we are acquainted. It is 
admirable as to plot and charactei-s, as to the picturesque and effective 
background of military life, and as to its pure, graceful, and vigorous 
English. — Pittsburgh Post. 

Dr. Hosmer has written a spirited story that will interest old campaign- 
ers on both sides of the rebellion conflict. The clash and roar of battle 
are distinctly heard in some of his chapters. A good story for the home 
camp-fire. — Troy Press. 

This is a well-written and interesting story, in which domestic incidents 
and home affections blend with the roar of battle and the taking of pris- 
(Hers. The writer shows considerable knowledge of the actions and posi- 
tions on both sides in Virginia, where the scene is Inid. — Brooklyn Eagle. 

A well-told, interesting story, with just enough of war, deceit, and love 
in it to be heartily enjoyable. — Hartford Post. 
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UPON A CAST. 



A Novel. By Charlotte Dunning, pp. 330. 16in( 
Cloth, $1 00. 

It embodies throughout the expressions of genuine American fran] 
ness, is well conceived, well managed, and brought to a delightfi 
and captivating close. — Albany Press. 

The author writes this story of American social life in an interes 
ing manner . . . The style of the writing is excellent, and the di; 
lo^e clever. — N. T, Times. 

This story is strong in plot, and its characters are drawn with 
fi] m and skilful hand. They seem like real people, and their ac 
and words, their fortunes and misadventures, are made to engage tl 
reader's interest and sympathy. — Worcester Daily Spy. 

The character painting is very well done. . . . The sourest cyn 
that ever sneered at woman cannot but find the little story vast] 
entertaining. — GommerciaZ Bulletin, Boston. 

The life of a semi-metropolitan village, with its own aristocracy 
gossips, and various other qualities of people, is admirably p6 
trayed. . . . The book fascinates the reader from the first page t 
the last. — Boston Traveller. 

The plot has been constructed with no little skill, and the chara^ 
ters — all of them interesting and worthy of acquaintance— are po 
trayed with great distinctness. The book is written in an entertaii 
ing and vivacious style, and is destined to provide entertainment f< 
a large number of readers. — Christian at Work, N. Y. 

One of the best — if not the very best— of the society novels of tl 
season. — Detroit Free Press. 

Of peculiar interest as regards plot, and with much grace an 
freshness of style. — Brooklyn Times. 

The plot has been constructed with no little skill, and the character 
— all of them interesting and worthy of acquaintance — are portraye 
with great distinctness.— ^/>MCopa/ Recorder, Philadelphia. 

A clever and entertaining novel. It is wholly social, and tt 
th<2atre is a small one ; but the characters are varied and are draw 
with a firm hand ; the play of human passion and longing is wel 
defined and brilliant ; and the movement is effective and satisfa* 
tory. . . . The love story is as good as the social study, making alt< 
gether an uncommonly entertaining book for vacation reading. - 
Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, 
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Wni CARLETOJi'S POETICAL WORKS. 
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CITY BALLADS. By Will Carleton. Illustrated. 
>p. 180. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; 
Tilt Edges, $2 50. 

A book of delightful interest for general reading. — Boston Herald. 
He has written nothing that so searches the heart as this volume of 
city ballads. — Hartford Post, 

FAEM BALLADS. By Will Carleton. Illustrated, 
pp. 160. Square Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00 ; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

Will Carleton's Ballads exhibit an originality of conception and power 
of execution which entitle the author to claim rank as a master in this 
field of poetic literature. — N'. Y. Evening Post. 

FAEM LEGENDS. By Will Cableton. Illustrated, 
pp. 132. Square 8to, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

Honest and faithful and graphic. — Independent^ N. Y. 

The "Legends" are tender, true, and infused with that genuine humor 
which lies near to the pathetic, and is at once softening and strengthening 
in its influences. There is something very genial and unaffected in all 
these ballads. — Christian Intelligencer^ N. Y. 

FAEM FESTIVALS. By Will Carleton. Illustrat- 
ed, pp. 168. Square Svo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00 ; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

Will Carleton has a place in the popular heart. The naivete and hu- 
mor, the wit and wisdom, of his songs are of the sort that appeals to the 
emotions, and every one, whatever his station or knowledge of the scenes 
with which they deal, can recognize their faithful, hearty eloquence. — 
Boston Traveller. 

YOUNG FOLKS' CENTENNIAL EHYMES. By 
Wlll Carleton. Illustrated, pp. 124. Post Svo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Homely Revolutionary incidents done into easily flowing verse, and can- 
not fail to please and profit the boys and girls for whose benefit they have 
been written. — N. Y. Evening Post. 
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BOOTS AND SADDLES; 

Or, Life in Dakota with General Custer. By Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth B. Custer. AVith Portrait of General Custer, 
pp. 312. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A book of adventure is iuteresting reading, especially when it is all true, 
as is the case with " Boots and Saddles." * * * She does not obtrude the 
fact that sunshine and solace went with her to tent and fort, but it in- 
"heres in her narrative none the less, and as a consequence "these simple 
annals of our daily life," as she calls them, are never dull nor uninterest- 
ing. — Evangelist^ \. Y. 

Mrs. Custcr^s book is in reality a bright and sunny sketch of the life 
of her late husband, who fell at the battle of " Little Big Horn." * * * 
After the war, when (renoral Custer was sent to the Indian frontier, his 
wife was of the party, and she is able to give the minute story of her 
husband's varied career, since she was almost always near the scene of 
his adventures. — Brooklyn Union. 

We have no hesitation in saying that no better or more satisfactory life 
of General Custer could have been written. Indeed, we may as well 
speak the thought that is in us, and say plainly that we know of no bio- 
graphical work anywhere which we count better than this. * * * Surely the 
record of such experiences as these will be read with that keen interest 
which attaches only to strenuous human doings ; as surely we are right 
in saying that such a story of truth and heroism as that here told will 
take a deeper hold upon the popular mind and heart than any work of 
fiction can. For tlie rest, the narrative is as vivacious and as lightly and 
trippingly given as that of any novel. It is enriched in every chapter with 
illustrative anecdotes and incidents, and here and there a little life story 
of pathetic interest is told as an episode. — N,Y, Commercial Advertiser. 

It is a plain, straightforward story of the author's life on the plains of 
Dakota. Every member of a Western garrison will want to read this 
book ; every person in the East who is interested in Western life will 
want to read it, too ; and every boy or girl who has a healthy appetite 
for adventure will be sure to get it. It is bound to have an army of read- 
ers that few authors can expect. — Philadelphia Press. 

These annals of daily life in the army are simple, yet interesting, and 
underneath all is discerned the love of a true woman ready for any sacri- 
fice. She touches on themes little canvassed by the civilian, and makes a 
volume equally redolent of a loving devotion to an honored husband, and 
attractive as a picture of necessary duty by the soldier. — ComtwiMMx^aliLh.^ 
Boston. 
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THE UNIUVALLKl) COOK-BOOK, 

And House - keeper's Guide. By Mrs. Washington. 
With Index and Blank Pages for Additional Re- 
ceipts, pp. viii., 640. 12mo, Waterproof Cloth, 
$2 00. 

This book contains in very compact form a vast deal of useful informa- 
tion. The cooking recipes are multitudinous, variegated, and trustworthy. 
— iV. Y. Commercial Advert liter. 

To read this is as good as going to Delmonico's. — Providence Jowmal. 

There are cook-books and cook-books, but this is a new one that ap- 
pears to excel all the rest. ... It will prove a benefaction to experienced 
cooks as well as to house-keepers who are just beginning business. — Fort- 
land Argun. 

It is tlie best in the market. It would be a fine holiday pr^ent to a 
new house-keeper. — San Francisco Chrht'mn Advocate. 

This is a most complete work. Every conceivable dish seems to be de- 
scribed, and nothing in any department of kitchen work seems to be 
omitted. We would, perhaps, be justified in saying that it is the best 
cook-book ever published. — Cincinnati Christian Advocate. 

This is a good cook-book, very comprehensive, and giving recipes culled 
from all over the world. . . . The book ought to have " a run." — Fresbi/- 
tenan^ Philadelphia. 

No American cook-book has yet eotitaincd so complete a list of Creole 
receipts. ... As may be inferred, this book contains a unique collection 
of receipts, many of them publisiied now for the first time. One of its 
strong points is choice Southern dishes. It ought and doubtless will be 
warmly welcomed by the knights of the kitchen. — Syracnae Courier. 

We commend it to the attention of -all house-keepers everywhere. — 
Luflieran Observer^ Pliiladelphia. 

There arc rare and uni(|ue things in this book, whose author has evi- 
dently lived in several lands, atid availed herself of every opportunity to 
enlarge her knowledge and cultivate her taste. — Boston Beacon. 

This compilation in breadth and scope deserves to rank among the fore- 
most of its kind, and is invaluable to those who seek scientific and prac- 
tical information upon that most iniportant of all domestic topics — the 
cookery of the household. . . . Every house-keeper should have a copy of 
the work. — Albany Pr^ss. 

There is probably not a dish known to the civilized world, at least, that 
is not mentioned here. — 7\'oy Press. 

A most useful collection of receipts. — Living Churchy Chicago. 

Tlds book contains atiy number of good recipes, and would be a great 
addition to any household. — The Churchy Philadelphia. 
It Is a capital collection of recipes from ptwaic v^ourccs. — Detroit Post. 
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